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FOR  “ brighter” SF\ibiHFS 

CALL  ON  YOUR  FRIEND  Kcddy  KUlOWatt 


roper  light  is  an  important  part  of  school- 
work  and  study.  It  must  be  the  right 
quality  .  .  .  the  right  quantity. 

There  are  other  factors  which  affect  proper 
light.  Color  of  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  .  .  . 
reflectance  values  .  .  .  contrast  of  desk  tops 
with  reading  material  .  .  .  position  of  win¬ 


dows — all  these  points — and  more — must  be 
considered. 

Call  on  us  to  help  you  plan  proper  light¬ 
ing  for  your  classrooms.  Public  Service  has 
an  experienced  staff  of  lighting  representa¬ 
tives  who  can  give  you  a  lighting  plan  fitted 
to  your  needs  and  to  your  budget. 


PVBLICraSERVICE 


A  48  S3 


CoyvAWjhieA  A4 1 

H  (>{^  Food! 


COAL’S  ROLE  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 


Hugs  stock  pilos  of  cool  such  as  this  are  a  natiual 
part  of  every  industrial  landscape ...  for  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  America  makes  and  uses  is  made  from 
cpal  or  with  power  generated  by  coal. 


Lost  yoor  America  used  476  million  tons  of  bitunU- 
noua  coal.  This  coal  made  steel,  cement,  electricity 
—provided  power  for  locomotives,  and  heat  for 
homes.  Everywhere  you  look  coaTs  at  work] 


Use  of  coal  is  increasing— In  fifty  years  America’s 
annual  need  for  coal  has  increased  by  300  million  tons. 
Now  it  takes  4  times  as  many  tons  of  coal  as  tons  of  food 
to  meet  the  nation’s  energy  requirements.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  nation’s  present  coal  consumption  will 
double  within  the  next  25  years  1 

Coal  touches  every  phase  of  dally  life— Each  of 
us  makes  use  of  coal  in  some  form  every  day.  Coal  gen¬ 
erates  about  one  half  of  America’s  heat,  power,  and 
light,  and  it  takes  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  every  ton  of 
steel.  Coal  is  also  a  basic  source  of  such  things  as  nylon, 
perfumes,  drugs,  plastics.  Making  all  the  things  America 
uses  requires  almost  four  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  countryl 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Plenty  of  coal  for  future  needs— America’s  coal 
reserves  are  so  huge  that  they  are  virtually  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  And  to  supply  this  coal  America  has  the  world’s 
most  productive  and  efficient  coal  industry.  For 
these  reasons  coal  will  continue  to  be  a  vital  in¬ 
gredient  in  building  a  better  life  for  generations  to 
come. 


"ClASS  REPORT,"  a  new  16-page  booklet, 
illustrated  in  color,  for  intermediate  grades. 
May  be  used  as  basis  of  class  unit  on  coaL 
For  specimen  copy  and  list  of  other  free  teaching  aids, 
write  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D,  C. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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Dke  Ont^  iSuiiderS  of  ^ 

CoMPLEH  Arithmetic  Procram 

An  Arithmetic  Program  consists  of  something  more  than  a  text  in  the  hands 
of  a  pupil  and  a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Winston’s  New  1952  Arithmetic  Program  with  “Perfected  Procedures”  re¬ 
flects  25  years  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  Arithmetic  Instructional  Pro¬ 
gramming. 

SEEING  NUMBERS  (Text- Workbook),  Grade  I 
FINDING  NUMBERS  (Text- Workbook),  Grade  2 
DISCOVERING  NUMBERS  UNDERSTANDING  NUMBERS 

a 

LEARNING  NUMBERS  THINKING  WITH  NUMBERS 

%nit  4  $ro4t  7 

EXPLORING  NUMBERS  KNOWING  ABOUT  NUMBERS 

Crerit  S  Crea*  I 

ACCESSORY  MATERIALS 

Workbooks  and  Manuals 

Grades  1-8 

Professional  Book 

How  to  Make  Arithmetic  Meaningful 

Manipulative  Devices 

Number  As  The  Child  Sees  It 

Arithmetic  Number  Game 

Spinno 

THE  JOHN  C  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1010  Arch  Street 

S.  B.  McDowell 
R.  M.  Wayman 


Heprenented  in  ISete  Jersey  by 
328  Gardner  j4renue 
East  Main  Street 


Philadelphia 

T  renton 
Mendham 


Better  English 

HERZBERG  •  GUILD  •  HOOK 

A  new  series  on  the  study  of  English,  presented  in  a  clear, 
interesting  manner.  It  offers  the  teacher  a  thorough  program, 
abundant  drill,  and  an  approach  which  challenges  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  average  student. 

A  1-2-3  development  of  each  topic  is  provided:  (1)  Get¬ 
ting  the  facts;  (2)  Using  the  facts;  (3)  Testing  your  mastery 
of  the  facts.  The  various  aspects  of  communication  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  half  of  the  book;  grammar  and  usage  in 
the  second. 

Books  7,  8,  9,  are  ready  now;  10,  11,  12  coming  soon. 
Worklxioks  and  Teachers’  Manuals  also  available. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avf,m  e 


New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Convention  Dates 
For  ’53  Selected 

The  NJEA  Cunventinn  in  1953  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  November  12.  13,  and  14. 
The  Executive  Committee  agreed  on 
these  dates  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  objei'tions  voiced  this  year  to 
the  meeting  during  the  first  week  in 
November.  The  dates  selected  will 
immediately  follow  the  Armistice  Day 
holiday,  and  thus  obviate  the  frequent 
closing  and  reopening  of  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  Election  Day,  Armistice  Day, 
Convention  period. 

At  its  December  meeting  the  Execu- 
itve  Committee  approved  President 
Stover’s  appointments  to  NJEA  Com¬ 
mittees  for  the  year.  The  list  shows 
few  changes.  Most  important  perhaps, 
is  the  selection  of  Ralph  Kehs  of 
Scotch  Plains  to  head  the  NJEA 
Legislative  C»)mmittee.  Mr.  Kehs  suc- 
<eeds  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  on 
account  of  poor  health.  Complete  com¬ 
mittee  lists  are  found  on  pages  163- 
166  of  this  Review. 

Teachers  interested  in  writing  their 
legislators  about  state  school  aid  and 
other  legislative  problems  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  complete  list  of  members 
of  the  legislature,  with  home  ad¬ 
dresses.  on  page  167  of  this  Review. 
According  to  present  plans  Senator 
David  Young  of  Morris  County  will 
preside  over  the  1953  Senate,  with 
Senator  W.  Steelman  Mathis  of  Ocean 
as  majority  leader.  In  the  Assembly 
Elvin  R.  Simmill  of  Monmouth  will  be 
the  speaker  with  G.  Clifford  Thomas 
of  Union  as  majority  leader. 

Recent  gifts  to  the  Headquarters 
Furnishing  Fund  of  the  NJEA  in¬ 
clude  $25  from  the  New  Milford  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  and  $.5  from 
Miss  Hutoka  Armstrong  of  Belvidere. 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Men’s 
Teachers  Association  recently  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission.  Frank  C.  Marmo  of 
Newark  spoke  to  the  group  on  the 
state  aid  program. 

The  IVEA  has  announced  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  building  program.  Plans  call  for 
the  addition  of  a  modern  eight-story 
office  building  on  a  site  in  th«  rear 
of  the  present  headquarters.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  financed  in  large  part 
by  increasing  membership,  memorial 
gifts,  and  individual  contributions. 
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NJEA  NOMINATIONS 

The  NJEA  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  meet  at  NJEA 
Headquarters.  Trenton,  on  Friday, 
January  9.  Each  county  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  committee,  by  a 
member  selected  last  October.  The 
Association  will  elect  new  officers 
in  November,  1953. 

At  its  first  meeting  this  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  proposals  for  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  offices  of  President. 
Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  of 
NJEA  for  the  years  1953-54  and 
1954-55.  Names  so  proposed  will 
be  announced  in  the  Review. 

Prior  to  the  third  Friday  in 
March,  the  Committee  will  act 
upon  the  proposed  names  and 
upon  no  others.  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  necessary  to  nominate. 
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ARTICLES 

Planning  Teachers  College  Expansion 

NJEIA — The  Elarly  Years  . 

TV  in  English  . 

Training  Specialists  in  Textiles,  Duke 

Who’s  Job  Is  PR,  Henderson  . 

Learning  the  Hard  Way,  McV eigh  . . . 
Please,  Mr.  Gabson  .  .  .  ,  Preston  . . . . 

Be  It  Ever  So  Humble,  Wilding . 

We  Shared  Our  Christmas,  Rickard  . . 
What’s  the  Difference,  Hess . 


Officers 

WILLIAM  R.  STOVER  . President 

Jr.  High  School,  Pennsauken,  8 
MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH  ....Vice-President 
Grant  School,  Trenton 

GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER . Treasurer 

High  School,  Franklin 

Executive  Committee 

Atlantic  . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Bergen  . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

Burlington  .  J,  BRITTON  DAVIS 

Camden  . MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE 

Cape  May  . MIRIAM  REICHLET 

Cumberland  ....MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Essex  . WILLIAM  R.  SMITH 

Gloucester  . EDNA  M.  BAKER 

Hudson  . HOWARD  E.  DEILY 

Hunterdon  . EDITH  ORT 

Mercer  ....CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTBR  NEWS 

Middlesex  . JOSEPH  KREISELL 

Monmouth  . EVERETT  CURRY 

Morris . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Ocean  . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Passaic  . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salem  . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Somerset  . IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

Sussex  .  JOHN  BEaiNETT 

Union  .  RALPH  KRH.S 

Warren  ....  MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 


FEATURES 

Junior  Classical  League  . 

These  Are  Your  Representatives  . 

The  President:  A  Call  to  Action,  Stover . 

NJEA  Committees,  1953  . 

Yours  For  the  Asking  . 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know . 

What  Happens  Next.  Robinson  . 

State  Department:  Encouraging  Teachers  in  Training 

January  Orchids  to  . 

Look,  Hear,  Now,  Reitze  . 

Editorials  . 


1953  Convention  Dates  . , 
From  Sussex  to  Cape  May 


THIS  MONTWS  COVER 

W e  start  the  new  year  off  by  reproducing  on  our  cover  the  NJEA 
Centennial  Seal,  which  is  being  used  to  mark  the  lOOlA  year  of  service  of 
NJEA  to  its  teacher  members.  This  month's  Review  carries  the  second 
installment  of  the  history  of  the  Association  prepared  by  the  editor. 


NJBA  Legislative  Chairman  . 

RALPH  KEHS 
School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plains 

NBA  State  Director  . 

LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 

NJEA  Staff 

Executive  Secretary  . 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

Editor  . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Field  Represevdative  . 

FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Representative  . 

LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Research  Director  . 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  Headquarters 
180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6>5558 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  Is  15  S.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  Is  at 
18S  W.  State  Street,  Trenton.  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood.  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4.  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  anmutl  dues  of  81.00,  82.00,  or  85.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cent? 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  invited  to  commimlcate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Bloemfleld. 


parents 

STATE  SCHOOL  AID  is  essential  for  your  Children 

Oo  Boar!  WeUers 

STATE  SCHOOL  AID  is  essential  for  your  Work 

teachers 

STATE  SCHOOL  AID  is  essential  for  your  Profession 

WE  NEED  rr  THIS  YEAR 

To  get  action,  let  the  people  who  can  act  know  how  you  feel 

These  Are  YOUR  Representatives 


CONGRESSMEN 

Senators 

ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON.  (R) 
(1954) 

Woodbury 

H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH  (R) 
(1958) 

81  Alexander  St.,  Princeton 

Representatives 

First  District 

(Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem) 
CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON  (R) 

2  Oak  Terrace,  Merchantville 
Second  District 

(Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland) 
T.  MILLET  HAND  (R) 

1018  Stockton  Avc.,  Cape  May 
Third  District 

(Ocean,  part  of  Middlesex,  Mon¬ 
mouth) 

JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS,  (R) 
25  Waterman  Ave..  Rumson 
Fourth  District 
(Burlington  and  Mercer) 
CHARLES  R.  HOWELL.  (D) 

E.  Curlis  Ave.,  Pennington 
Fifth  DUtrict 

(Morris,  part  of  Middlesex,  Somer- 
set) 

PETER  FREUNGHUYSEN,  JR., 

(R) 

Sand  Springs  Lane,  Morristown 
Sixth  District 
(Union) 

CLIFFORD  P.  CASE,  (R) 

845  Elm  Avenue,  Rahway 
Seventh  District 

(Hunterdon,  Sussex,  Warren,  parts 
of  Passaic  and  Bergen) 
WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL,  (R) 

W.  Saddle  River  Rd.,  Saddle  River 
Eighth  District 
(Part  of  Passaic) 

GORDON  CANFIELD.  (R) 

317  E.  80th  St..  Paterson  4 
Ninth  District 

(Parts  of  Bergen  and  Hudson) 
FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR.,  (R) 
Schraalenburgh  Road,  Haworth 
Tenth  District 

(Parts  of  Essex  and  Hudson) 
PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR.,  (D) 
205  Grafton  Ave.,  Newark  4 
Eleventh  l^trict 
(Part  of  Essex) 

HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO,  (D) 

68  Haselwood  Ave.,  Newark  6 
Twdfth  District 
(Part  of  Essex) 

ROBERT  WINTHROP  KEAN.  (R) 
390  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 
Livingston 

Thirteenth  District 
(Part  of  Hudson) 

ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI,  (D) 
2465  Boulevard,  Jersey  City  4 
Feurteenth  District 
(Part  of  Hudson) 
EDWARD  J.  HART,  (D) 

68  Sherman  Plaoe,  Jersey  City  7 


(The  above  list  is  made  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
Jersey  Citizen’s  Date  Book,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey.) 


STATE  SENATORS 

Atlantic 

FRANK  S.  FARLEY,  (R)  (1953) 
503  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City 
Bergen 

DAVID  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Jr.,  (R) 
(1955) 

115  Chestnut  St.,  Englewood 
Burlington 

ALBERT  McCAY,  (R)  (1955) 

622  Washington  Ave.,  Palmyra 
Camden 

BRUCE  A.  WALLACE,  (R) 

(1956) 

3288  Market  Street,  Camden  2 
Cape  May 

ANTHONY  J.  CAFIERO,  (R) 

(1965) 

3303  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Wildwood 
Cumberland 

W.  HOWARD  SHARP.  (D)  (1953) 
702  Wood  St.,  Vineland 
Essex 

ALFRED  C.  CLAPP.  (R)  (1955) 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark  2 
Gloucester 

HAROLD  W.  HANNOLD,  (R) 

(1955) 

Broad  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Wo<^bury 
Hudson 

EDWARD  J.  O’MARA,  (D)  (1958) 

1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City  2 
Hunterdon 

SAMUEL  L.  BODINE,  (R)  (1955) 
39  Mine  St.,  Flemington 

Mercer 

J.  RICHARD  KAFES,  (D)  (1953) 
222  W.  State  St.,  'Trenton  8 
Middlesex 

BERNARD  W.  VOGEL.  (D)  (1956) 
413  Elmwood  Ave.,  Woodbridge 
Monmouth 

RICHARD  R.  STOUT.  (R)  (1965) 
601  Bangs  Ave.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris 

DAVID  YOUNG,  HI.  (R)  (1963) 

714  Main  St.,  Boonton 
Ocean 

W.  STEELMAN  MATHIS,  (R) 

(1958) 

229  Main  St..  Toma  River 

Passaic 

FRANK  W.  SHERSHIN,  (R) 

(1953) 

175  Chittenden  Rd..  Clifton 
Salem 

JOHN  M.  SUMMERILL,  Jr.,  (R) 
(1965) 

18  E.  Maple  Ave..  Penns  Grove 
Somerset 

MALCOLM  S.  FORBES.  (R) 

(1955) 

Far  Hills 

Sussex 

ALFRED  B.  LITTELL,  (R)  (1958) 
47  Church  St.,  Franklin 
Union 

KENNETH  C.  HAND,  (R)  (1956) 
471  Madison  Ave.,  Elizabeth  4 
Waren 

WAYNE  DUMONT.  Jr..  (R) 

(1955) 

701  Hillcrest  Blvd.,  Phillipsbnrg 


MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Atlantic 

MILTON  W.  GLENN,  (R) 

103  N.  Pembroke  Ave., 

Margate  City 

PAUL  M.  SALSBURG,  (R) 

114  S.  Virginia  Ave., 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

LAWRENCE  A.  CAVINATO,  (R) 
1622  Center  Ave.,  Fort  Lee 
PIERCE  H.  DEAMER.  Jr.,  (R) 

228  So.  Prospect  Ave., 

Bergen  field 

EDMUND  E.  FIELD.  Jr.,  (R) 

247  Springfield  Ave., 

Hasbrouck  Heights 
WALTER  JONES.  (R) 

Broadway  and  "Tappan  Road, 
Norwood 

WILMA  MARGGRAFF  (Mrs.),  (R) 
265  Kinderkamack  Road, 

Westwood 

ARTHUR  W.  VERVAET,  (R) 
McCoy  Road,  Oakland 
Burlington 

C.  WILLIAM  HAINES.  (R) 

Marne  Highway,  Masonville 

Camden 

WILUAM  T.  CAHILL,  (R) 

1009  Park  Ave.,  Collingawood 
CHARLES  H.  EVANS.  (R) 

120  W.  Kings  Highway, 
Haddonfield 

WILLIAM  B.  KNIGHT,  (R) 

Rich  Avenue,  Berlin 

Cape  May 

NATHANIEL  C.  SMITH,  (R) 

705  Ocean  Ave.,  Ocean  City 
Cumberland 

CHARLES  I.  WILUAM3,  (R) 
544  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland 
Essex 

WILLIAM  O.  BARNES.  Jr.,  (R) 
355  Wyoming  Ave.,  South  Orange 
ANTHONY  P.  BIANCO.  (R) 

730  High  St.,  Newark  2 
EDWARD  T.  BOWSER.  Sr..  (R) 

37  Oak  St.,  East  Orange 
NEIL  G.  DUFFY,  (R) 

145  So.  Centre  St.,  South  Orange 
MARGARET  D.  HAINES  (Miss). 

(R) 

287  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark  4 
NICHOLAS  JOYA,  (R) 

21  Hillcrest  Ter.,  East  Orange 
J.  PETER  LASSANS,  (R) 

177  Elmwood  Ave.,  East  Orange 
MARIE  F.  MAEBERT  (Mrs.)  (R) 
420  Cumberland  Road, 

South  Orange 

RUTH  A.  PILGER  (Mrs.)  (R) 

35  Hillcrest  Terrace,  Verona 
SAMUEL  S.  SAIBER,  (R) 

782  S.  11th  St.,  Newark  8 
JOHN  R.  SHANNON,  (R) 

26  Birch  St.,  West  Orange 
WILUAM  F.  TOMPKINS,  (R) 

589  Ridgewood  Road,  Maplewood 
Gleacmter 

MILTON  L.  SILVER,  (R) 

1  South  Broad  St.,  Woodbury 

Hudson 

MAURICE  V.  BRADY.  (D) 

118  Jewett  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4 
VINCENT  R.  CASCIANO.  (D) 
1004  Avenue  C,  Bayonne 


FREDERICK  H.  HAUSER.  (D) 
1000  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 
LEO  K.  KNOBLAUCH.  (D) 

276  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
BRUNO  VAL  KRAWCZYK,  (D) 
160  Carlton  Ave.,  Jersey  City  6 
JESSIE  MURPHY  (Miss).  (D> 

127  Prosepet  St.,  Jersey  C'.’ 
WILLIAM  V.  MUSTO,  (D) 

1010  Summit  Ave.,  Union  Cit 
ANDREW  A.  SALVEST,  (D) 

281  Kearny  Ave.,  Kearny 
GEORGE  B.  SCHAEFFER,  (D) 

260  Born  St.,  Secaucus 
Hunterdon 

RAYMOND  E.  BOWKLEY,  (R) 
Lebanon  Township, 

Califon  R.  D. 

Mercer 

RICHARD  L.  GRAY,  (D) 

47  Evans  Ave.,  Trenton  8 
RAYMOND  J.  STEWART.  (D) 

50  Clarendon  Ave.,  Yardville 
FRANK  THOMPSON.  Jr.,  (D) 
447  Parkway  Ave.,  Trenton  8 
Mitidicsex 
JOHN  J.  BRIXIE,  (D) 

560  Compton  Ave.,  Perth  Ambo 
WILLIAM  KURTZ,  (D) 

416  Conover  St.,  South  Amboy 
EDWIN  J.  SNEDIKER,  (D) 

43  Senior  St.,  New  Brunswick 
MonuMuth 

ALFRED  N.  BEADLESTON,  (R) 
Sycamore  Ave.,  Shrewsbury 
ELVIN  R.  SIMMILL,  ^) 

2000  Marconi  Road,  West  Belmar 
Morris 

THOMAS  J.  HILLERY,  (R) 

196  N.  Main  St.,  Boonton 
ELDEN  MILLS.  (R) 

74  Sussex  Ave.,  Morristown 

LETTIE  E.  SAVA(SE  (Mrs.)  (R) 
215  Forest  Ave.,  Lakewood 
Passaic 
JOHN  JUNDA,  (R) 

668  Main  Ave.,  Passaic 
THOMAS  LAZZIO,  (R) 

25  Doremus  St.,  Paterson  2 
EMMA  E.  NEWTON  (Mrs.),  (R) 
2  Cedar  Place.  Paekanaek  Lake 
ARNOLD  M.  SMITH,  (R) 

5  Colt  Street,  Paterson  1 

_  Salem 

PETER  B.  HOFF  (R) 

18  Sack  Ave.,  Penns  Grove 
Somerset 

ANDERSON  FOWLER,  (R) 
Holland  Road,  Peapack 
Sussex 

CLARENCE  J.  LITTLE.  (D) 
Vernon  Twp.  R.  D.  2,  Sussex 
Union 

FLORENCE  P.  DWYER  (Mrs.). 

(R) 

320  Verona  Avc,  Elisabeth  8 
DONALD  D.  MACKEY.  (R) 

1156  Evergreen  Ave.,  Plainfield 
FRED  E.  SHEPARD.  (R) 

136  Springfidd  Rd.,  Elisabeth  8 
G.  CLIFFORD  THOMAS.  (R) 

47  Elm  St.,  Elizabeth  8 
Warren 

JAMES  C.  JAMIESON.  (D) 

Blair  PI  and  Main  St., 
Blairstown 
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rmms  TO  DO 


WITH  PEIS  IN  HAND 


UPSET  COMPLACENCY 


Caff  do  Action 


'IV^ITHIN  the  next  two  or  three  months  we  shall  either  win  or  lose  on  our 

Association’s  main  objective  this  year.  That  objective  is,  of  course,  State 
School  Aid. 

Early  this  month  the  Legislature  will  convene  in  Trenton  for  its  regular 
session.  A  bill  embracing  the  fundamental  recommendations  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission  will  be  introduced.  A  few  other  proposals  including  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  bill  growing  out  of  the  Commission’s  report  will  also  be 
presented.  There  will  be  a  tax  bill,  without  which  increased  State  School  Aid 
is  impossible. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  numbers  of  these  bills  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  will  be  sent  to  every  superintendent,  every  school,  and  every 
local  and  county  association.  That  will  be  the  starting  point  for  some  of  the 
most  intensive  work  our  members  have  ever  been  asked  to  do. 

If  every  community  has  been  well-organized  and  the  people  fully  informed 
about  the  work  of  Mr.  Best’s  Commission,  the  task  will  be  easier.  But  in  any 
case  from  the  time  the  State  School  Aid  bills  are  introduced  until  we  get  final 
affirmative  action  upon  them,  our  job  is  clear: 

•  We  must  send  committees  to  call  upon  our  county  legislators  to  ask 
their  support. 

•  We  must  get  dozens  of  county  and  local  organizations  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

•  We  must  ask  influential  local  citizens  to  speak  to  legislators  in  favor 
of  these  bills. 

•  We  must  ask  the  local  press  to  explain  these  bills  in  the  news  columns, 
and  to  back  them  editorially. 

•  In  the  press  and  elsewhere  we  must  relate  our  local  school  problems, 
especially  our  rising  budgets  and  tax  rates,  to  these  proposals. 

•  We  must  ask  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life — hundreds,  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  them — to  write  to  the  legislators  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  supporting  these  bills. 

•  We  must  contact  every  one  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  (lersonally 
to  see  that  they  are  informed. 

•  We  must  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  backing  these  bills,  and  ask 
others  to  do  the  same. 

•  We  must  be  prepared  to  come  to  Trenton,  on  short  notice  if  necessary, 
for  a  public  hearing,  and  to  bring  influential  lay  spokesmen  with  us. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  happen  in  every  community  in  our  State  if 
our  State  School  Aid  program  is  to  pass  before  the  legislature  adjourns  this 
spring. 

We  have  a  few  powerful  forces  arrayed  against  us.  We  have  good  answers 
for  all  their  arguments. 

More  harmful  than  our  opponents,  however,  is  the  belief  among  legislators 
and  in  the  State  House  that  school  aid  is  really  not  as  immediately  necessary 
as  we  have  said,  and  that  the  public  concern  for  it  is  not  great. 

We  have  a  few  scant  weeks  to  change  that  attitude.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  action  now. 
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Expanding  Teacher  Colleges 


At  a  special  session  early  in  December  the  New  Jersey  Legis* 
lature  appropriated  the  $13,000,000  teachers  college  bond 
issue  money  for  the  construction  of  specific  buildings  at  the 
six  colleges.  This  action  was  based  on  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  those  colleges,  recom* 
mended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Herewith  the  Review 
publishes  the  details  of  that  plan  and  the  reasons  behind  it. 


New  Jersey's  rapidly  increasing  school 
age  population  is  creating  an  unusual¬ 
ly  heavy  demand  for  additional  teach- 


in  1946,  New  Jersey  public  schools 
enrolled  approximately  625,000  pu¬ 
pils.  At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year 
they  enrolled  720,000.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  over  900,000 
will  be  enrolled 'by  1960.  In  order 
to  provide  for  these  enrollment  in¬ 
creases,  and  to  replace  those  teachers 
who  will  withdraw  from  the  profes¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  recruit  an  average  of  2,850  new 
teachers  annually  between  now  and 
1960.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  teachers  will  continue 
to  be  heavy  even  after  that  date. 


Increasing  numbers  of  the  teachers 
now  being  employed  because  of  this 
heavy  demand  do  not  possess  the  min¬ 
imum  requirements  for  certification. 


During  the  1947-48  school  year, 
1,464  teachers  with  provisional  and 
emergency  certificates  were  employed 
in  New  Jersey  Public  schools.  In  most 
cases  these  teachers  were  recruited 
only  because  no  adequately  certificat¬ 
ed  teachers  were  available.  Prelimin¬ 
ary  data  for  the  1952-53  school  year 
indicate  that  the  n  ’mber  of  teachers 
with  substandard  Mlificates  has  in¬ 
creased  to  at  least  2,542. 


Approximately  half  the  well-qualified 
teachers  that  will  be  needed  in  New 
Jersey  public  schools  can  be  recruited 
for  sources  other  than  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  must  provide  the  well-qualified 
teachers  that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
other  sources. 


The  remaining  1,350  teachers  that 
will  be  needed  can  be  recruited  only 
from  two  sources:  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges,  or  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  If  the  State  is  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  teachers  are  adequate¬ 
ly  prepared,  the  training  agency  must 
be  the  State’s  own  teachers  colleges. 
In  those  institutions,  the  State  can 
regulate  the  supply  of  teachers  in 
training,  it  can  guide  students  in  the 
selection  of  fields  of  specialization, 
and  it  can  control  the  quality  of  pre¬ 
paration.  It  is  believed  that  funds 
available  through  the  State  Teachers 
College  bond  issue  will  enable  those 
colleges  to  provide  the  facilities  that 
will  increase  total  enrollments  to  5,- 
500.  The  teachers  colleges  should  then 
be  able  to  graduate  1,350  well  trained 
teachers  each  year. 


It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1,500  of  the  2,850  new  teachers  need¬ 
ed  each  year  until  1960  can  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  colleges  other  than  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
from  school  districts  in  other  states, 
and  from  former  teachers  returning 
to  the  profession.  It  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  most  x>f  these  teachers  will 
be  w'ell-qualified  and  that  they  will 
do  an  excellent  job  of  teaching.  Nev¬ 
ertheless.  some  1.350  additional 
teachers  will  still  be  needed  each 
year  in  order  to  provide  a  teacher  for 
every  classroom. 


Farilities  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  have  been  inade¬ 
quate  for  many  years. 

In  1931,  when  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  enrolled  approximately  3,000 
students  in  two  year  curriculums.  the 
Legislature  recognized  that  facilities 
w'ere  inadequate  and  authorized  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  reconstruction  and  expan¬ 
sion,  Because  of  the  depression  and 
the  war  that  followed,  most  of  the 
plans  never  materialized.  Today,  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  later,  these  colleges  en¬ 
roll  4.000  students  in  curriculums 
four  years  in  length.  Since  World  War 
II,  a  new  campus  for  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College  has  been  partially 
completed,  and  some  temporary 
frame  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
other  campuses. 


Some  students  must  live  off-campiu 
and  other  must  be  housed  in  tempor¬ 
ary  dormitories.  At  Montclair  and 
Trenton,  qualified  applicants  living 
beyond  commuting  distance  have  been 
denied  admission  because  no  dormi¬ 
tory  beds  were  available.  Food  ser¬ 
vice  facilities  are  unsatisfactory  in 
all  the  dormitory  colleges.  Students 
at  Paterson  are  using  a  food  service 
building  in  which  no  kitchen  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  provided. 

A  satisfactory  construction  program 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  must  accomplish  several  objec¬ 
tives. 

a.  It  must  conserve  the  State’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  existing  facilities. 

b.  It  must  correct  existing  inadequate 
conditions. 

c.  It  must  provide  facilities  that  will 
be  attractive  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents. 

d.  It  must  provide  the  types  of  fa¬ 
cilities  ’that  will  enable  the  col¬ 
leges  to  offer  a  program  of  high 
quality. 

e.  It  must  provide  enough  facilities 
so  that  the  colleges  will  be  able  to 
train  adequately  the  additional 
teachers  that  will  be  needed  in 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  attain  the  objectives 
listed  above,  the  State  Board  of  Eki- 
ucation  recommends  the  following 
program  for  the  development  of  the 
six  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges. 

Clasftboro : 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollments 
at  this  college  be  increased  from  500 
to  800;  and  that  the  college  offer 
curriculums  training  teachers  for 
kindergartens,  the  elementary  grades, 
and  the  junior  high  school  grades. 

In  order  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
gram.  the  following  construction  is 
recommended:  a  library  to  seat  150 
students,  dormitory  units  to  house 
150  additional  students,  a  food  ser¬ 
vice  building  to  seat  400  students, 
and  a  10  room  demonstration  school. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  is  $2,208,000. 


Many  of  the  dormitory  and  food  ser- 
\iee  buildings  on  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  campuses  are  inadequate  for 
present  enrollments  and  prevent  the 
admission  of  students  whose  homes 
are  beyond  commuting  distance  from 
the  colleges. 


Dormitory  facilities  at  Classboro, 
Montclair,  and  Trenton  are  limited. 


Jersey  Qty : 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollments 
at  this  college  be  increased  from  475 
to  730,  and  that  it  offer  curriculums 
training  teachers  for  kindergarten, 
the  elementary  grades,  the  junior  high 
school  grades,  and  teachers  who  can 
(Continued  on  Page  171) 
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The  Early  Years 


E  AC  HER  associations  were  not  new  in  1853.  As  early 
as  1848  Dr.  King,  State  Superintendent,  writes  in  his 
annual  report: 

“In  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  ‘County 
Associations’  have  been  formed,  for  the  promotion 
of  public  school  education,  composed  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education,  in  the  respective  counties. 

At  these  associations,  whose  meetings  are  generally 
quarterly,  subjects  of  interest  to  the  teacher  and  the 
parent  are  introduced,  and  methods  of  instructing 
and  imparting  information  communicated,  and  other 
matters  of  importance  to  all  discussed.  At  some  of 
these  quarterly  meetings,  (as  is  the  case  in  ELssex 
County,)  the  teachers  of  the  township  in  which  the 
meeting  is  held,  bring  forward  classes  of  children 
from  their  schools,  the  better  to  illustrate  their  own 
method  of  teaching,  and  also  draw  out  information 
from  others  present.  This  plan  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  interest  taken  in  these  meetings,  and  to 
advance  the  children  attending  the  various  schools, 
and  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  those  associations  which  have  not  adopted 
it.  At  many  of  these  meetings  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  present 
and,  as  honorary  members,  taken  part  in  the  exer¬ 
cises,  and  they  are  daily  growing  in  favor,  and  the 
most  elevated  are  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
The  present  Governor  of  our  state  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  and  president  of  the  Sussex  County  association.” 

Local  as  well  as  county  groups  were  formed.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers  reports  in  1853  that 

“Our  teachers  met  at  the  house  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  consider  what  they  could  do  for  each  other 
and  for  the  schools  in  the  township.  One  resolution 
of  that  meeting  was,  to  form  a  township  association 
of  teachers,  which  has  since  been  done.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  met  three  times,  holding  its  meetings 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month. 

“They  have  formed  a  constitution  &  c.;  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in  other 
townships,  the  invitation  to  come  and  improve  with 
them.  None  but  teachers,  or  those  who  have  been, 
can  become  members  of  the  association;  and  one 
article  of  the  constitution  requires  all  the  members 
to  form  themselves  into  a  class  or  classes  of  scholars, 
who  shall  recite  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
association  on  some  branch  of  common  school  in¬ 


struction,  which  the  class  at  a  previous  meeting 
shall  have  agreed  upon;  and  the  teacher  for  the 
occasion  shall  be  some  member  of  the  class  to  be 
chosen  on  the  day  of  recitation.  This  rule  has,  for 
three  meetings,  worked  admirably.  Our  recitations, 
thus  far,  have  been  upon  the  alphabet,  oral  spelling, 
and  analysing  words.  How  long  before  we  shall  take 
up  something  else  I  cannot  say;  but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  not  one  of  us  will  leave  this  regretting 
that  it  was  taken  up,  or  that  so  much  time  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.” 

THE  FOUNDING 

The  notice  calling  the  first  state-wide  meeting  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  was  signed  by  C.  C.  Hoagland,  John  B. 
Thompson,  and  John  T.  Clark.  It  says: 

“The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  many  Teachers 
present  at  the  late  Educational  Convention  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  respectfully  invite  the  Teachers  of  New  Jersey 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  the  28th  of  December  next,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  for  the  consideration  of  business 
incident  thereto.” 

Of  the  meeting  the  State  Gazette  reports: 

“TEACHERS’  CONVENTION — This  convention 
assembled  yesterday  at  New  Brunswick.  Eight* 
counties  were  represented,  and  about  fifty  teachers 
were  present. 

“After  effecting  a  temporary  organization  at 
11  o’clock  on  Wednesday  by  the  appointment  of 
Nathan  Hedges  as  Chairman  and  the  appointment 
of  a  business  committee,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  after  dinner. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  business  Committee  report¬ 
ed  a  Constitution  which  was  taken  up  and  acted 
upon  article  by  article.  The  discussion  on  its  main 
features  occupied  most  of  the  session.  The  following 
is  a  synopsis:  Members — only  those  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching;  school  officers  being  eligible  to 
honorary  membership.  Officers,  to  consist  of  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents;  three  Secretaries 
and  a  Treasurer.  Annual  meeting  in  the  last  week 
of  December.  County  Associations  may  become 
auxiliary. 

*. Apparently  Esnex,  Sussex,  Morris,  Hunterdon,  Somer¬ 
set,  Middlesex,  Mercer  and  Bnriinaton. 
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“In  the  evening  the  Association  met  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  its  first  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  in 
the  following  choice: 

President — R.  L.  Cooke,  of  Essex. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  T.  Clarke  of  Middlesex  and 
Isaiah  Peckham  of  Newark. 

Cor’g.  Sec'y. — David  Cole  of  Mercer. 

Rec.  Sec'y. — J.  H.  Burnham,  of  Burlington  and 
U.  N.  Cox  of  Morris. 

Treasurer — O.  A.  Kibbe.  of  Somerset. 

“The  election  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  an 
excellent  Essay  by  Mr.  David  Cole.  The  following 
resolution  was  presented,  discussed  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  State  should  be  filled 
only  by  a  practical  teacher.” 

In  his  annual  report  for  1853  Dr.  Phillips  says: 

“A  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was 
held  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  under  highly 
favorable  and  auspicious  circumstances;  and  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  principle  of  associated  action 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  good  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  they  became  permanent¬ 
ly  organized  as  an  association,  prepared  to  enter 
with  renewed  vigor  upon  a  future,  yet  I  trust  bright¬ 
er  and  more  glorious  career  of  prosperity  and  use¬ 
fulness.” 

.A.  MORE  INFORMAL  picture  of  that  first  meeting  and 
the  early  leaders  appears  in  the  reminiscences  of 
John  Bodine  Thompson  at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association.  He  said: 

“It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting.  Every  one 
had  his  ideal  and  his  opinion  of  the  best  method 
to  realize  it.  And  every  one  was  quite  aware  that 
his  ideal  could  be  realized  only  by  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  all.  Nathan  Hedges,  the  oldest  teacher 
present,  was  chosen  to  preside.  The  preamble  (of 
the  constitution )  accurately  stated  the  motives  of 
the  founders:  ‘The  teachers  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  regarding  themselves  as  responsible  agents 
for  conducting  the  educational  system,  and  persuad¬ 
ed  that  union  of  feeling  and  concert  would  greatly 
assist  them  in  bearing  the  responsibility,  do  hereby 
agree  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  to  be 
governed  by  the  following  constitution.’  From  that 
day  to  this  no  convention  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  New  Jersey  has  been  necessary. 

“Robert  Latimer  Cooke  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  B.  Cooke,  from  whose  famous  school  in  Bloom¬ 
field  two  thousand  educated  women  went  forth  to 
bless  the  communities  in  which  their  lots  were 
cast.  After  graduating  from  college  he  studied  law, 
but  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  become  a 
teacher,  first  at  Princeton,  and  finally  in  the  school 
over  which  his  mother  so  long  presided.  A  man  of 
unusual  culture  and  refinement,  he  went  from  place 
to  place  pleading  for  better  educational  advantages 
for  children  and  youth.  I  heard  him  first  at  the 
teachers’  institute  in  Somerville  in  1849,  where  he 
set  before  us  better  ideals  than  we  had  known  before, 
and  showed  us  the  way  to  realize  them.  I  thought 
then,  as  I  think  now,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  better 
example  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  along  with  the 
fortiter  in  re.  Later,  his  esthetic  tastes  found  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  his  connection  with  the  department  of 
public  parks  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
drowned  bv  a  tidal  wave  off  Fire  Island.  August  11, 
1877. 

“The  first  vice-presidents  of  the  association  were 


An  early  picture  of  Bayard  Street  School,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  NJEA  was  founded. 


John  T.  Clark,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Isaiah  Peck- 
ham.  of  Newark.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  popular  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
was  afterward  seriously  talked  of  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Failing  to  secure 
this,  he  removed  to  one  of  the  Western  States,  where 
he  became  useful  and  influential  in  a  judicial  ca¬ 
pacity. 

“The  other  vice-president,  Isaiah  Peckham,  was 
just  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  Newark 
grammar  schools  to  organize  the  industrial  schools 
of  that  city.  When  the  public  high  school  was  es¬ 
tablished  he  was  unanimously  selected  to  preside 
over  it,  as  afterward  also  over  the  city  Normal 
School. 

“At  this  first  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  offer  a 
premium  for  the  best  essay  on  ‘The  necessity  and 
means  of  advancing  the  interest  of  common  school 
education  in  New  Jersey.’  The  State  Superintendent 
laid  a  double  eagle  on  the  table,  and  the  prize  was 
in  due  season  awarded  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  committee  of  award  consisted  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  recording  secretary,  and  Dr.  Christopher 
Columbus  Hoagland. 

“To  this  man,  (Dr.  Hoagland)  more  than  any 
other  person,  is  due  the  whole  educational  movement 
at  the  middle  of  the  last  century  of  which  the  found¬ 
ing  of  this  association  was  so  important  a  part. 
Like  the  great  discoverer  whose  name  he  bore,  he 
showed  the  way  to  a  new  world  in  which  his  fondest 
ideals  have  been  more  than  realized. 


“When  I  first  knew  him  in  1839,  he  had  already 
abandoned  the  medical  profession  to  become  a 
teacher  in  Hunterdon  county;  but,  the  next  year,  he 
returned  to  his  native  Somerset,  where  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  he  was  town  superintendent  and 
county  examiner.  In  private  and  in  public,  in  school- 
houses  and  in  other  places  of  assembly,  wherever 
and  whenever  he  could  get  a  hearing,  his  voice  was 
heard  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  Without  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority,  discouraged  by  no  rebuff 
and  disheartened  by  no  failure,  triumphing  over 
even  his  oMm  errors  and  weaknesses,  he  persisted 
until  the  people  could  not  but  hear  and  help." 

THE  EARLY  YEARS 

It  was  not  imtil  its  eighth  meeting,  in  Newark,  April 
1,  1862,  that  a  motion  authorized  the  Secretary  (S.  A. 
Farrand  of  Essex  County)  “to  procure  a  suitable  book 
for  the  records."  The  book  thus  procured  is  in  the  safe 
of  the  Association  headquarters  now.  It  starts  with  the 
constitution  that  was  adopted  at  the  1853  meeting  and 
with  the  signatures  of  the  teachers  who  attended  the 
ninth  meeting  at  Bridgeton  in  December  of  1862.  G.  M. 
Hoag  of  Belvidere  was  the  first  to  sign.  What  happened 
during  the  earliest  years  must  be  gathered  from  other 
sources. 

The  question  which  most  concerned  the  founders  of 
the  Association  was  the  improvement  of  teaching.  There 
were  two  approaches  to  it — the  teachers  institute  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  already  in  service,  and  a  normal 
school  to  prepare  their  successors  and  future  fellows. 

THE  INSTITUTES 

The  institutes  came  first.  At  the  initial  meeting,  or 
shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  Hoagland  was  designated  “State 
Agent"  of  the  new  Association  to  advance  the  cause  of 
teacher  institutes. 

“It  was  through  his  persistency,"  says  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  “that  five  teachers’  institutes  were  held  in  Som¬ 
erset  before  any  were  held  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey. 
During  the  year  in  which  he  held  office,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inducing  the  teachers  of  nine  counties  to  at¬ 
tend  teachers’  institutes.  When  he  removed  to  Illinois 
the  association  presented  to  him  a  watch  with  ap¬ 
propriate  inscription." 

Dr.  Thompson  was  his  successor. 

John  Bodine  Thompson  is  a  fascinating  character. 
His  father,  Joseph  Thompson,  superintendent  in  Read- 
ington  Township,  in  1852  held  meetings  on  education 
in  a  grove  in  the  center  of  the  township.  There,  says  his 
son, 

“The  Governor,  the  Attorney-General,  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  other  men  of  influence  who 
came  and  spoke  words  of  encouragement,  expressed 
the  surprise  they  felt,  as  they  drove  through  the 
country,  at  finding  the  farms  and  villages  deserted. 
On  their  return  to  Trenton  they  reported  that  they 
had  spoken  to  seven  thousand  people.  The  news¬ 
papers  published  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  influence  spread  abroad." 

The  son  was  born  in  1830,  near  Pleasant  Run,  and 
graduated  from  Rutgers  in  1851.  He  was  only  23,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  helped  found  the  Association,  and  27 
when  he  ceased  his  direct  educational  activities.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  as  Rev.  John  Bo- 
Jine  Thompson  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  State  until 


his  death  in  1918.  He  retained  his  keen  interest  in 
schools,  however,  and  in  the  Association.  He  made  the 
main  address  at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting,  and  his 
address  to  the  pupils  of  Readington  Township  in  1899 
is  a  classic  defense  of  educational  growth  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  rural  areas. 

He  was  the  Association’s  State  Agent  for  two  years 
(1855  and  1856),  and  his  lengthy  report  on  his 
work  for  teacher  institutes  appears  as  part  of  the  report 
of  State  Superintendent  Phillips  for  1857.  He  says: 
“The  cardinal  principle,  which  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system  is,  that  *A  free  people 
must  be  an  educated  people.’  To  promote  these 
ends,  it  is  necessary  to  have — 

First,  in  the  order  of  time,  an  appropriate  place 
for  teaching; 

Secondly,  pupils  to  be  taught;  and 
Thirdly,  a  teacher  able  and  loving  to  teach. 

“The  first  and  second  of  these — school-houses 
and  the  attendance  of  pupils — have  been,  measur¬ 
ably,  attained;  at  least,  the  defects  in  these  are,  by 
universal  consent,  not  so  great  as  in  the  third  par¬ 
ticular.  With  wise  discrimination,  then,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  since  its  first 
organization,  whilst  not  neglecting  these  other  so 
important  particulars,  has  directed  its  efforts  mainly 
towards  securing  throughout  the  State  a  corps  of 
thoroughly  qualified  and  efficient  teachers.  It  has 
justly  considered  this  of  the  first  importance.  Nor 
have  these  efforts  been  unsuccessful.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  notwithstanding  the  much  that  remains  to  be 
done — and  few  among  us  have  any  conception  of 
how  much  that  is — any  one  who  will  diligently  com¬ 
pare  the  present  state  of  educational  affairs  in  New 
Jersey  with  that  which  existed  when  the  N.  J.  State 
Teachers’  Association  was  organized,  will  plainly 
perceive  that  the  progress  has  been  quite  as  great 
as  could  consist  with  healthful  development.” 

Describing  his  work,  Mr.  Thompson  says:  “Since 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  has  com¬ 
municated  with  teachers  and  people  by  means  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  printed  circulars,  nine 
hundred  letters,  one  hundred  public  lectures  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  daily  services  of  Teachers’  Institutes) 
given  professional  instruction  to  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  teachers,  addressed  thousands  of  children, 
traveled  more  than  ten  thousand  miles,  in  all  sorts 
of  conveyances,  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather;  meeting  with  all  sorts  of  receptions, 
but  with  an  earnest  heart  and  a  hopeful  confidence 
in  his  cause;  never  despairing,  never  doubting  its 
ultimate  and  speedy  success,  he  has  gone  steadily 
forward  as  best  he  could,  and  trusts  that  he  has 
not  labored  entirely  in  vain.  The  mode  of  procedure 
has  usually  been  to  consult  with  some  of  the  more 
prominent  teachers  of  a  county  respecting  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  an  Institute  and  induce  them  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  at  which 
the  matter  might  be  discussed,  and  some  plan  of 
operations  adopted.  Where  this  was  impracticable, 
as  was  often  the  case,  some  one.  usually  a  teacher 
in  the  county,  has  been  employed  to  visit  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  their  schools,  talk  with  them  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  attendance  at  the 
time  and  place  indicated  by  a  majority  of  those 
consulted.  Where  county  associations  were  in  active 
exercise,  these  preliminary  arrangements  have  usual¬ 
ly  been  entrusted  to  them.” 
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“The  Institutes  which  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.  J.  State  Teachers’  Association, 
were  called  to  order  at  the  time  appointed,  remarks 
were  made  respecting  the  design  of  our  assembling, 
the  important  nature  of  our  business,  the  necessity 
of  proper  preparation  for  that  business,  and  the 
still  greater  necessity  which  exists  that  whoever 
undertakes  to  guide  the  workings  of  an  immortal 
mind,  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  Maker  of  that 
mind,  who  alone  understands  its  mysterious  mechan¬ 
ism.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then  read,  and  the 
Divine  guidance  invoked.  With  such  exercises  the 
duties  of  each  day  began.  After  this,  in  order  to 
dissipate  that  feeling  of  timidity  which,  while  it 
exists,  interferes  so  much  with  the  success  of  the 
Institute,  the  members  usually  read  some  interesting 
article,  designed,  not  for  criticism,  but  that  they 
might  gradually  acquire  that  self-confidence,  so 
necessary  to  sucess  in  every  undertaking.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  unanimity  of  purpose  in  our  exercises,  the 
advantages  of  knowing  each  other,  of  feeling  that 
we  are  members  of  the  same  profession,  having  a  • 
common  interest,  held  together  by  a  common  bond 
of  union,  and  other  kindred  topics,  were  then  spoken 
of,  after  which  a  recess  was  announced,  that  the 
members  might  straightway  begin  to  cultivate  each 
others’  acquaintance,  and  the  more  speedily  learn 
to  feel  themselves  of  the  same  family.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions,  in  which 
all  present  were  requested  to  participate.  Neither 
the  catechetical  nor  the  lecturiny  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  exclusively  used.” 

STATE  NORMAL 

According  to  Mr,  Thompson  no  mention  was  made 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  reports  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Association,  “not  because  its  importance  was 
not  recognized,  nor  because  it  was  not  fully  and  freely 
discussed;  but  because  the  time  for  it  was  not  yet  fully 
come.  The  people  must  first  be  educated  up  to  see  the 
necessity  of  it.” 

We  have  seen  how  Dr.  Phillips,  at  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing,  tossed  a  “double-eagle”  on  the  table  as  the  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  “The  necessity  and  means  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interest  of  common  school  education  in 
New  Jersey.”  The  prize-winning  essay  by  Mr.  Clark 
was  printed  in  the  State-Gazette  and  was  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Clark  said: 

“It  has  been  thought  that  almost  anybody  could 
teach  a  common  school;  certainly  those  who  could 
‘read,  write,  and  cipher.’  The  fact  that  professional 
training  is  essential,  must  be  understood  and  ac¬ 
knowledged — that  not  every  person  who  has  the  re¬ 
quisite  learning  and  ability,  is  ‘apt  to  teach’ — that 
not  every  person  can  govern  himself,  much  less  a 
school,  forming  in  his  pupils  habits  of  order,  habits 
which  are  as  valuable  as  knowledge  obtained  from 
books — that  teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art — 
that  it  requires  talents  of  the  higest  order — and  that 
specific  preparation  is  necessary  as  well  in  this  as 
in  any  other  profession  or  calling  .  .  . 

“We  must  have,  then,  a  State  Normal  School, 
with  a  Model  School  attached,  wherein  our  young 
men  and  women  shall  be  fitted  for  teaching,  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  are  fitted  for  other  voca¬ 
tions,  vis:  by  an  apprenticeship,  as  a  business  for 
life.” 


JOHN  BODINE  THOMPSON 


THE  Institutes  held  by  Dr.  Hoagland  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  one  of  the  evening  lectures  was  always 
“in  behalf  of  the  normal  school,”  As  a  result  of  this 
agitation,  supported  by  such  prominent  citizens  as  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Field  and  David  Naar,  the  Legislature  in  1855, 
established  the  State  Normal  School,  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  SlO.fKK)  for  its  support.  “Some  enterprising 
citizens  of  Trenton”  provided  buildings  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  institution,  which  was  opened  for 
students  in  March,  1856.  At  the  same  time  Paul  Farnum 
of  Beverly  contributed  $70,000  in  property  and  money 
for  the  founding  of  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School  in 
Beverly.  For  some  time  this  served  as  an  auxiliary  de¬ 
partment  and  training  school  for  the  Trenton  institution. 

With  these  major  achievements  to  its  credit  in  its 
early  years,  the  .\ssociation  tended  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 
Says  Mr.  Thompson:  “The  teachers  were  aroused  and 
my  services  were  not  so  much  needed.  No  successor  fas 
State  Agent)  was  appointed.  It  was  thought  that  without 
further  stimulus  there  would  be  a  steady  pressing  forward 
toward  the  ideals  which  had  been  evoked.  This  it  seems 
was  a  mistake.” 

CIVIL  WAR  YEARS 

The  actual  minutes  of  the  Association,  as  we  have 
noted,  start  in  1862.  The  Civil  War  was  already  begun, 
and  many  of  the  proceedings  recall  Association  activities 
during  other  and  later  wars.  The  1862  convention,  for 
example,  resolved:  “that  free  schools  are  the  only  sup¬ 
port,  the  only  hope  of  free  government,  that  popular 
education  and  popular  liberty  are  inseparably  related 
and  must  stand  or  fall  together”;  and  “that  the  best 
interests  of  our  Country  require  that  all  our  educational 
institutions  and  appliances  should  notwithstanding  tlie 
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present  unexampled  drain  upon  our  resources  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  maintained.” 

Subsequent  conventions  debated  the  desirability  of 
military  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  favored  the 
study  of  the  constitution  and  our  system  of  government 
in  all  schools. 

The  drafting  of  young  men  to  war  created,  as  it  has 
done  since,  a  teacher-shortage,  especially  acute  because 
the  proportion  of  men  teachers  was  so  high.  When  the 
Association  was  founded,  men  teachers  outnumbered 
the  women  two  to  one.  By  1861  State  Superintendent 
Ricord  was  telling  the  Legislature: 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  township  school  officers 
females,  as  instructors,  are  quite  as  desirable  as 
males;  while  as  disciplinarians  the  preference  is 
slightly  in  favor  of  males  .  .  .  The  notion  that  wo¬ 
men  cannot  govern  is  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages.  They  were  made  to  govern, 
and  that  too,  by  tbe  only  means  by  which  government 
can  be  permanently  maintained,  namely  by  love,  by 
affection,  by  kindness  .  .  ,  the  ‘great  big  boys’,  those 
terrors  of  pedagoguedom.  on  whom  schoolmasters 
always  look  with  trembling,  speak  to  her  in  their 
blandest  terms,  and.  with  their  more  solid  acquire¬ 
ments,  receive  from  her  lessons  of  gentleness  which 
will  give  beauty  and  character  to  their  future  career. 
But  as  all  females  are  not  beautiful,  so  all  are  not 
amiable,  and  we  must,  both  in  our  private  and  public 
capacities,  acquiesce  in  this  mysterious  arrangement 
of  Providence.  Fortunately  the  chances  are  in  our 
favor,  and  schoolmistresses  at  $2(X)  a  year  may, 
without  much  hesitation,  be  selected  in  preference 
to  S3(X)  schoolmasters.” 

A  year  later,  for  the  first  time,  the  women  teachers 
outnumbered  the  men,  1108  to  1104.  At  the  Bridgeton 
convention  of  the  Association,"  in  1862,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  “to  report  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  males  and  females  as  teachers  in  the  various 
departments  of  our  common  schools.”  For  that  com¬ 
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mittee,  Mr.  Betts,  vice-principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
reported: 

“That  notwithstanding  woman’s  influence  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent,  still  there  was 
a  prejudice  in  some  localities  in  reference  to  her 
adaptation  to  the  work  of  instructing  youth.  He 
argued  that  women  were  in  many  respects  peculiarly 
fitted.  They  are  quicker,  possess  more  intuition, 
have  a  better  faculty  of  imparting  information,  are 
more  ideal,  less  inclined  to  change,  can  adapt  them¬ 
selves  particularly  to  the  work  of  primary  teaching 
as  men  cannot.  He  hinted  at  the  difference  made  in 
pecuniary  compensation,  saying  that  men  were  in 
many  instances  better  paid  for  doing  a  thing  badly 
that  women  were  for  doing  it  well.” 

The  Association  then  resolved  “that  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
superior  adaptation  of  female  teachers  in  the  work 
of  instruction  and  that  we  respectfully  urge  their 
claims  upon  the  confidence  of  the  school  officers 
and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.” 

T^his  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  female  teachers 
was  not  carried  into  the  operation  of  the  Association, 
however.  The  original  constitution  (Art.  II)  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  “Any  male  teacher  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
having  been  proposed  and  elected  may  become  a  member 
of  the  association  by  signing  this  constitution,  each  male 
member  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer,  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
annually.  Any  female  teacher  of  the  state  may  become 
a  member  by  signing  the  constitution.” 

In  1864  this  was  amended  to  reduce  the  dues  to  $.50 
and  omit  entirely  any  mention  of  the  ladies.  Not  until 
1873  were  the  “lady  members”  again  recognized,  by  a 
resolution  empowering  the  treasurer  to  “receive  con¬ 
tributions”  from  them.  Subsequently  the  dues  of  men 
again  became  a  dollar,  and  in  the  great  convention  of 
1886,  the  dues  of  “females”  were  set  at  $.50.  Later, 
apparently  in  deference  to  the  “lady  members,”  dues 
were  “equalized”  at  $.50,  where  they  remained  until 
1921. 

Women’s  intellectual  contributions  were  valued  more 
highly  than  their  dues.  In  1866  “Miss  Chase  of  the 
Newark  High  School  was  invited  to  prepare  an  essay” 
for  a  meeting  which  was  never  held.  In  1869  Mrs. 
Randall  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  (N.  Y.l,  gave 
readings  before  the  convention,  and  in  1870  Miss  Rebecca 
Carles  of  Trenton  read  an  essay  on  “Drawing  as  an 
Educator.”  In  1879  the  Secretary  thought  it  worthy  of 
note  that  “Mrs.  Ermine  Smith  of  Jersey  City  joined  in 
the  discussion.” 

BROADENING  THE  CURRICULUM 
During  these  years  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
State  Normal  School  appeared  regularly  before  the  As¬ 
sociation,  which  was  steadfast  in  its  support,  expressing, 
in  1862  “our  utter  disapprobation  of  the  attempts  re¬ 
cently  made  to  pull  down  these  pillars  in  our  education¬ 
al  fabric.” 

The  curriculum  was  a  topic  of  unending  interest.  A 
Mr.  Berry  of  Rahway  led  the  fundamentalists.  He  reg¬ 
ularly  introduced  resolutions  “that  the  State  should  edu¬ 
cate  her  children  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  read  well. 
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write  well,  and  calculate  well,  and  no  further.”  These 
provoked  sharp  replies  from  such  stalwarts  as  Peckham 
and  the  aged  Nathan  Hedges. 

The  Association  sought  guidance  in  the  curriculum, 
designating  a  committee  to  report  “upon  a  course  of 
study  best  suited  to  the  objects  of  our  public  schools.” 
For  that  committee.  Prof.  Phelps,  head  of  the  Normal 
School,  reported  “that  they  have  consulted  with  the  most 
prominent  educators  in  the  country,  and  their  conclusion 
is,  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  well  defined  policy.  Only 
one  State  (Mass.)  prescribes  a  course  of  study;  in  all 
other  States  the  pupil  is  his  own  chooser  of  books,  and 
the  curriculum  embraces  the  range  of  the  sciences. 

The  great  principle  is  still  unlearned,  that  the  method 
is  more  important  than  the  study  taught.” 

Two  years  later,  the  committee  still  at  work,  conclud¬ 
ed;  “that  no  one  course  of  study  can  be  presented  to  be 
universally  adopted  and  successfully  followed  every¬ 
where  and  under  all  circumstances.” 

The  advocates  of  a  broadened  curriculum  clearly  had 
the  best  of  it.  Natural  history,  object  teaching,  moral 
instruction,  political  instruction,  education  of  the  “whole 
man,”  geology,  short  methods  in  arithmetic  were  fre¬ 
quent  topics  of  speeches  and  resolutions.  At  1868,  in 
Moorestown,  W.  A.  Barringer  of  Newark,  urged  teach¬ 
ers  “to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  never  to  do  for  a  child 
what  he  can  do  for  himself.  The  word  method,  com¬ 
bined  with  phonics,  is  best,”  he  said,  “for  teaching  the 
alphabet.” 

EARLY  CONVENTIONS 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Association  meetings 
in  those  early  days  in  terms  of  our  modern  conventions. 
An  attendance  of  50-75  sems  to  have  been  normal  until 
late  in  the  century.  At  the  50th  anniversary  meeting, 
James  M.  Green  recalled: 

“It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  Slate  Teachers’ 
Association  to  move  about.  The  theory  was  that 
bringing  such  an  active,  energetic  and  attractive 
company  of  people  into  a  community  and  spreading 
them  about — boarding  around — would  stir  up  some¬ 
thing  of  educational  enthusiasm;  and  it  was  quite 
the  custom  to  go  to  a  place  and  meet  until  we  sort 
of  wore  the  place  out.  The  uniform  experience  was 
that  we  would  have  a  largely  increased  attendance 
the  first  year.  We  might  hold  that  attendance  for 
two  or  three  years ;  then  it  would  begin  to  drop  off  a 
little  as  perhaps  teachers  came  to  feel  that  they  knew 
that  place  pretty  well;  then  we  would  take  up  our 
tents  and  move  on. 

“The  State  Association  came  to  Long  Branch  in, 

I  think,  1878.  1  think  they  held  about  four  meetings 
there  at  that  time;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  about 
and  find  places  where  they  were  willing  to  board 
teachers  at  a  dollar  a  day  for  five  or  six  in  a  room. 
Our  hotels  took  a  part  and  gave  us  reduced  rates 
for  those  who  felt  that  they  would  like  to  visit  them. 

ITH  RARE  EXCEPTION  the  Association  continued  to 
meet  during  Christmas  Week,  despite  the  handicaps 
of  weather.  In  1865,  when  it  convened  at  Hacketts- 
town.  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  principal  of  the  Normal  School, 


moved  that,  “in  view  of  the  disagreeable  state  of  the 
weather  at  this  season  of  the  year — it  having  stormed 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Association  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  meetings — that  the  next  meeting  be  held  either 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August.” 

His  motion  was  ineffective,  however.  The  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  postpone  the  1866  meeting  until 
winter  “after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.”  Eventual¬ 
ly  it  was  abandoned  altogether,  “failing  to  secure  speak¬ 
ers  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  meeting.”  The  Associa¬ 
tion  finally  convened  again  in  December  1867  at  Plain- 
field,  despite  the  absence  of  State  Superintendent  Apgar, 
who,  the  Secretary  notes,  had  “a  scriptural  excuse  for 
non-attandance,  T  have  married  a  wife  and  therefore 
1  cannot  come.’  ” 

T'he  association,  in  those  days,  steered  a  close  course 
in  its  relationship  to  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Government.  Once  the  State  Superintendency 
was  established  as  a  professional,  full-time  position, 
most  holders  of  that  position  were  presidents  of  the 
State  Association.  Mr.  Ricord  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
later  Dr.  Addison  Poland  seem  to  have  moved  from  the 
Presidency  into  the  State  Superintendency.  At  the  same 
time  the  Association  retained  its  freedom  from  state 
control.  Suggestions  that  the  State  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Association  ($100  was  the  figure)  were  ve¬ 
toed  by  the  Association  itself. 

In  1869,  at  a  Morristown  meeting,  the  town  superin¬ 
tendents  met  with  the  State  Superintendent  two  hours 
before  the  time  designated  for  the  Association  to  con¬ 
vene.  Their  action  appears  to  have  provoked  criticism. 
Mr.  Sears  offered  a  resolution  “that  in  our  judgment 
the  objections  urged  against  the  actions  of  Superinten¬ 
dents  or  of  persons  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching  are 
constitutionally  taken  and  that  such  honorary  members 
are  neither  entitled  to  vote  nor  hold  office  in  the  State 
Teachers  Association.” 

“FREE”  SCHOOLS 

This  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  Association  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  complete  revision  of  the  school  law  and 
the  establishment  of  a  state-wide  system  of  free  public 
schools  by  constitutional  amendment. 

As  early  as  1862  State  Superintendent  Ricord  appear¬ 
ed  before  the  Bridgeton  meeting  with  “a  paper  on  school 
laws  of  New  Jersey  .  .  .  pointing  out  the  existing  defects 
which  need  correction.”  The  Association  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  it  asked  that  he  repeat  his  lecture  to  the 
two  houses  of  the  Legislature  at  its  approaching  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Ricord’s  successor,  C.  M.  Harrison,  continued  to 
press  for  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  outlined  the 
need  for  county  superintendents,  and  their  proposed 
duties.  The  1865  convention  set  up  a  committee  to 
“memorialize  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  revision 
of  the  school  law, — particularly  the  clause  restricting 
the  amount  of  school  money  to  be  raised  by  townships 
for  the  support  of  schools  to  $3  per  scholar.” 
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As  A  RESULT  of  these  efforts  the  Legislature  in  1866 
created  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  repealed 
the  law  permitting  the  use  of  state  funds  for  sectarian 
schools.  The  following  year  it  made  further  revisions, 
creating  the  county  superintendency,  and  state,  county, 
and  local  boards  of  examiners.  It  also  forbad  corporal 
punishment  in  New  Jersey  schools. 

This  last  provision  was  the  subject  of  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  teachers  in  their  association.  In  1867 
the  Association  by  “almost  unanimous”  resolution  asked 
that  this  clause  be  expunged  from  the  law.  A  year  later, 
after  a  speaker  told  the  convention  that  “our  youths 
are  too  rude,  too  contentious  of  superiors,”  there  was 
a  full-dress  discussion  of  the  problem.  The  Secretary  re¬ 
ports: 

“Although  quite  a  number  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  this  section  as  it  had  compelled  teachers 
to  look  for  other  and  better  modes  of  punishment, 
still  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  law  was 
wholly  disregarded  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  It 
was  noted  that  of  the  teachers  who  spoke  upon  the 
question  a  majority  were  opposed  to  this  part  of 
the  law.” 

For  several  years  thereafter,  conventions  featured 
speeches  on  such  topics  as  “School  government,”  “Good 
order  in  our  schools  and  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  secured,”  and  “The  True  Principles  of  Discipline.” 
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Y  1869  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  long  tenure  in  that  office,  recommended 
that  all  public  schools  be  made  free.  At  that  time  739 
were  free  and  578  were  still  supported  in  part  at  least 
by  rate  bills.  Two  years  later,  in  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
vision  of  the  State  school  law,  free  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  a  two  mill  tax  was  fixed  for  their  support. 
The  State  School  Fund  was  to  get  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  riparian  rights,  a  nine  months  school  term  was 
fixed,  and  the  act  to  encourage  school  libraries  was 
passed. 

It  remained  to  consolidate  the  gains  in  the  form  of 
constitutional  amendments.  This  was  achieved  in  1875, 
when  the  State  accepted,  as  part  of  its  basic  law,  the 
provision  that  “The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years.”  At  the  same  time  the  Constitution  was 
amended  to  settle,  once  and  tor  all,  the  question  of  us¬ 
ing  public  funds  for  sectarian  or  non-public  schools. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  the  part  the  Association 
played  in  these  developments.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  the  issues  were  placed  before  the  Association  in 
such  papers  as  Superintendent  Apgar’s  1869  address  on 
“The  Progress  of  Exiucation  in  our  State”  and  his  1875 
speech  on  “The  Separation  of  Church  and  School  In¬ 
terests.” 


X  HE  ATTAINMENT  of  free  schools  brought  the  question 
of  attendance.  In  1870  a  committee  was  set  up  “to 


President  Stover  and  Executive  Secretary  Hipp  look  at 
old  minute  books. 


urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  propriety  and  the  great 
necessity  of  Legislative  enactments  to  secure  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  schools  of  all  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State.” 

In  1873,  “A  delegation  from  the  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  waited 
upon  the  Association  and  desired  through  its  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  M.  L.  Frost  of  Newark,  recognition  from  this 
body  of  their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  through  the 
next  Legislature  of  a  Compulsory  School  Law.” 

Teacher-certification  was  a  recurring  problem  through 
the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  teachers  re¬ 
belled  at  certification  by  examination,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  urged  that  New  Jersey — then  as  now  a  receiving- 
state  for  teachers — recognize  the  certification  of  other 
States.  There  was  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  teach¬ 
er  institutes,  culminating  in  attempt  to  have  the  As¬ 
sociation  go  on  record  for  a  normal  school  in  each  con¬ 
gressional  district.  Another  problem  which  has  a  fa¬ 
miliar  ring  was  the  compensation  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Among  the  topics  of  convention  addresses  and  resolu¬ 
tions  in  these  years  were  Natural  History  (does  it  lead 
to  scepticism?).  School  Buildings  and  School  Furniture; 
separation  of  the  sexes;  the  kindergarten,  The  Relations 
of  Conservatisn;  and  Radicalism  to  Elducation;  spelling 
reform,  the  metric  system  (a  hobby  of  Supt.  Apgar) ; 
Froebel;  the  “child  mind,”  high  schools,  grading,  and 
hygiene. 

At  Long  Branch  in  1881  Henry  Ward  Beecher  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Association: 

“He  earnestly  advocated  the  building  and  thor- 
oroughly  equipping  of  schoolhouses  which  should 
be  equal  in  elegance  and  comfort  to  the  best  private 
cated,  and  furnish  them  with  instructors  fitted  by 
natural  endovmient  and  long  training  for  their 
important  work.  Then  pay  them  at  least  what  their 
talents  would  command  in  other  professions.” 
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TELEVISION 

IN 

ENGLISH 


A  digest  of  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Television  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Tlie  philosophy  in  it 
derives  from  workshops  on  the  topic.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Hogan  of  Trenton  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  report. 


IN  Relation  to  Television  the 
teacher  of  English  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  different  breed  from  his 
colleagues.  For  all  teachers,  television 
is  an  effective  audio-visual  aid.  The 
teacher  of  English  should  also  con¬ 
sider  it  in  this  light.  The  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  for  example,  of  Jane  Eyre, 
Macbeth,  Anna  Christie  and  other 
plays  all  implement  his  instruction 
in  the  classroom.  They  provide  new 
interpretations  and  new  motivations, 
but  this  is  not  enough  for  the  role  of 
television  in  the  English  curriculum. 
The  teacher  of  English  must  assay 
television  both  as  an  audio-visual  aid 
and  as  an  art  form.  It  is  with  the 
appreciation  of  television  programs 
that  a  real  educational  frontier  exists 
and  it  is  there  that  the  teacher  of 
English  must  make  his  paramount 
contribution  and  assert  an  authorita¬ 
tive  influence. 

For  the  teacher  geared  to  the 
teaching  of  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  printed  page,  there  is 
a  reasonable  basis  for  his  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  include  the  instruction  of 
television  as  a  phase  of  the  English 
program.  At  first  it  may  appear  as  a 
medium  in  which  he  feels  unable  to 
cope  with  its  novelty.  He  may  also 
reject  it  as  another  fad  which  is 
being  foisted  upon  him  and  which  in 
time  will  go  its  own  way,  leaving 
him  to  the  things  he  knows  best. 
Neither  apprehension  is  realistic.  Per¬ 
haps,  unknown  to  him.  he  has  the 
equipment  through  his  traditional 
training  to  meet  the  challenge. 
PRINCIPLES  DO  NOT  CHANGE 
The  principles  of  appreciation 
which  underlie  the  appreciation  of 
literature  are  the  same  ones  which 
control  other  art  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation.  First  there  is  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  what  is  presented  and 
then  the  more  subtle  consideration  of 
attitude  surrounding  the  meaning.  In 
reading  any  work,  students  have  been 
guided  in  these  directions.  In  other 
words,  good  readers  have  been  taught 
to  ask  themselves  upon  the  com¬ 


pletion  of  a  passage:  “What  was  said? 
How  was  it  meant?” 

In  many  television  programs,  the 
emphasis  will  lie  in  the  area  of  what 
was  said,  i.e.,  the  meaning  or  sense. 
News  broadcasts,  comedy  programs, 
panel  discussions  are  of  this  nature. 
The  curriculum  can  be  developed  to 
alert  the  student  to  bias,  faults  of 
logic  and  the  benefits  of  the  correct 
timing  of  responses.  In  a  sense.  Mil- 
ton  Berle  has  as  much  to  offer  in  the 
understanding  of  clever  techniques  of 
communication  as  has  the  most  sauve 
dialectician.  Then,  too,  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  humor,  a  real  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  truly  educated,  has 
been  woefully  neglected  in  the 
schools.  Television  provides  this  sore¬ 
ly  needed  opportunity. 

Of  course  even  with  programs 
whose  emphasis  is  with  sense  or 
meaning,  the  matter  of  attitude  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  The  statement:  “I 
could  kill  you,”  emanating  from  Berle 
has  a  far  different  meaning  when 
uttered  by  a  culprit  in  a  televised 
senate  investigation.  Perhaps  to  some 
teachers  this  statement  appears  as  an 
overstatement  of  the  obvious.  Those 
who  remember,  however,  their  own 
gradual  perception  of  meaning  in 
their  development  may  find  some 
virtue  in  the  distinction. 

ATTITUDE  IS  IMPORTANT 

In  other  programs  the  attitude  sur¬ 
rounding  the  statement,  whether  acted 
or  spoken,  commands  the  major  em¬ 
phasis.  In  programs  devoted  to  danc¬ 
ing,  music,  mood  drama  and  fantasies, 
the  mood  or  attitude  is  of  increasing 
importance.  For  the  most  part,  the 
older  adult  viewers  of  television  who 
have  not  had  the  formal  training  in 
discerning  mood  in  their  reading  are 
handicapped.  Their  preference  runs 
to  the  programs  of  sense  or  meaning 
and  a  faithful  allegiance  to  the  “who¬ 
dunnits.”  In  the  appreciation  of  good 
crime  programs,  the  matter  of  attitude 
can  be  of  great  importance.  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  are  rightfully  classified 
as  murder  programs.  The  popular 
program.  Dragnet,  is  typical  of  the 


better  crime  programs.  The  emphasis, 
however,  is  upon  detection  rather 
than  the  commission  of  crime  and  is 
possessed  of  qualities  other  than  the 
usual  string  of  incredible  coinci¬ 
dences.  Crime  is  a  part  of  the  social 
scene.  It  should  not  be  ignored  but 
its  treatment  should  be  intelligent  and 
meet  the  moral  expectations  of  any 
art. 

TELEVISION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

In  the  emerging  concepts  of  cur¬ 
riculum  development  in  which  the 
schools  share  the  onus  of  improving 
the  nature  of  all  experiences  of  the 
pupils  which  can  be  effectively  taught, 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  English  is 
a  manifest  one.  The  curriculum  must 
include  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  television.  In  the  spirit  of  modern 
curriculum  development,  teachers  can¬ 
not  expect  rigid  directives  of  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  Their 
endeavors  to  improve  the  nature  of 
the  televiewing  of  their  pupils  must 
be  a  cooperative  one  rather  than 
authoritative.  The  teacher  is  with 
the  pupil  as  a  learner,  maintaining 
the  position  of  a  “first  among  equals.” 

He  is  a  functional  leader  instead 
of  a  status  leader.  When  he  deals 
with  the  principles  of  appreciation,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  a  mastery  of  an 
area  which  he  once  thought  was  not 
his.  Teaching  television,  not  as  a 
subject  by  itself,  but  incidentally, 
the  teacher  of  English  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  principles  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  literature  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  which  function  with 
■  television.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
he  should  feel  secure. 

In  addition  the  new  medium  will 
serve  in  sharpening  the  skills  of 
listening  and  developing  the  art  of 
appreciation  and  understanding.  He 
will  find  that  he  has  in  a  measure 
met  the  needs  of  his  pupils  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  exerted  a  potent 
force  in  the  formative  years  of  a  new 
industry  which  holds  the  promise  of 
fulfilling  the  fondest  hope  of  teachers: 
the  community-wide  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  the  people. 
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Training  Specialists  in  Textile  Research 


By  GEORGE  H.  DUKES 

State  Department  of  Elducation 

New  Jersey  has  several  educational  institutions  which  depart 
widely  from  the  elementary-high-eollege  pattern.  From  time 
to  time  the  Review  hopes  to  tell  about  these  schools.  This  ser« 
ies  of  articles  is  prepared  under  the  over-all  supervision  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  Department. 


Tn  a  huge  converted  mansion  two 
miles  from  the  Princeton  campus, 
a  group  of  scientists  is  conducting  a 
program  of  basic  textile  research  and 
an  educational  program  to  train  tex¬ 
tile  scientists  at  an  advanced  level. 
Textile  Research  Institute  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  March  7,  1951  as  an 
Institution  of  Learning  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
research  and  educational  programs 
of  the  Institute  are  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  Princeton  University. 

!  Although  the  first  laboratory  build¬ 
ings.  staff,  and  constitution  date  from 
1945.  the  Institute  has  roots  going 
hack  to  1930,  when  the  organization 
I  itself  was  started  by  a  group  of  tex¬ 


tile  technologists  and  textile  industry 
leaders.  At  the  same  time,  another 
institution.  The  Textile  Foundation, 
was  established  by  Act  of  Congress 
to  administer  certain  funds  accumu¬ 
lated  during  and  after  World  War  I 
and  to  devote  these  funds  to  research 
in  textiles.  Neither  the  Institute  nor 
the  Foundation  had  laboratories  at 
this  time,  and  the  Research  Fellows 
worked  in  various  university  labor¬ 
atories  and  in  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  1944,  it  was  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Institute  in  its  own  Labora¬ 
tories  and  a  site  close  to  Princeton 
University  was  chosen  in  order  that 
the  Institute  and  its  staff  might  be 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of 


the  university.  Professors  and  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  university  now  work  side 
by  side  with  the  Institute  scientists 
and  a  close  relationship  between 
teaching  and  research  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  continued  as  an  integral 
part  of  Textile  Research  Institute. 

MANY  LABORATORIES 

The  original  stone  mansion  houses 
14  complete  laboratories  in  addition 
to  storage  rooms,  a  textile  library, 
and  offices.  In  addition,  a  single¬ 
story  building  was  completed  during 
1951  to  house  several  physical  labora¬ 
tories,  a  microscopic  laboratory,  the 
computing  laboratory,  a  machine  shop, 
a  conference  room,  the  secretary’s 
office,  and  other  needed  operations. 
The  laboratories  are  equipped  with 
research  apparatus  of  the  most  modem 
kind.  These  two  buildings  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  36  acres  of  wooded  land  and 
overlook  Lake  Carnegie. 

The  Institute  is  supported  by  in¬ 
dustrial  subscriptions  based  upon 
gross  textile  sales.  On  this  basis,  a 
maximum  annual  subscription  of 
$1,500  can  be  paid,  but  provision  is 
made  for  large  organizations  to  pay 
more  through  voluntary  “sustaining” 
subscriptions.  The  supporting  com- 
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panics  number  in  the  hundreds.  A 
few  of  the  more  widely  known  are 
the  Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  the 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America, 
Dan  River  Mills,  E.  I.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Monsanto  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  United  States  Woolen  Company, 
and  the  Forstmann  Woolen  Company. 

SAMPLE  PROJECTS 

A  board  of  24  trustees,  each  serv¬ 
ing  for  three  years,  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  its  members  being  elected  by 
the  subscribing  firms  at  an  annual 
meeting.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Research  Advisory  Committee  of  24 
members,  representing  all  phases  of 
the  textile  industry.  In  consultation 
with  the  Director  and  the  Director  of 
Research,  these  members  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  choice  of  research 
problems. 

The  general  research  program 
for  1951-52  was  organized  around 
the  following  projects:  cotton  fiber 
damage,  structure  of  cellulose,  struc¬ 
ture  of  starch,  chemical  studies  of 
cellulose,  cotton  fiber  properties,  fiber 
swelling  and  dyeing  studies,  properties 
of  synthetic  fibers,  processing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  wool.  In  addition,  spe¬ 
cial  research  projects  were  organized 
to  study  the  properties  of  wool  fibers, 
cotton  fibers,  and  dyes.  A  govern¬ 
ment  project,  sponsored  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  was  organized  to 
study  the  resilience  of  textile  fibers. 
Other  government  agencies  supporting 
the  Institute’s  work  are  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

The  progress  of  the  research  pro¬ 
jects  is  reported  regularly  through  the 
Institute’s  publication.  Textile  Re¬ 
search  Journal,  and  an  annual  research 
conference  which  includes  the  world 
leaders  in  the  field  of  textile  research. 

Although  basic  textile  research  is 
the  primary  function  of  the  Institute, 
the  graduate  students  work  side  by 
side  with  the  Institute  and  Princeton 
scientists  and  use  their  work  as  the 
basis  for  the  Ph.D  thesis  for  Prince¬ 
ton.  Research  fellows  receiving  a 
Princeton  degree  are  granted  the 
right  to  use  the  title  “Graduate  Fel¬ 
low  in  Textile  Research”  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  satisfactory  research  work  at 
the  Institute. 

REQUIREMENTS 

To  receive  a  research  fellowship,  a 
student  must  meet  the  high  require¬ 
ments  of  both  the  Institute  and  Prince¬ 
ton  university.  From  among  the 
many  applicants,  the  Institute  each 
year  selects  four  or  five  promising 
men  with  bachelor’s  or  master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  chem¬ 


ical  engineering,  and  forwards  their 
qualifications  to  the  graduate  school 
of  Princeton.  Those  candidates  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Princeton  graduate 
school  are  informed  of  their  initial 
one-year  appointments  as  research 
fellows  of  the  Textile  Research  In¬ 
stitute  by  the  Institute  director  and 
begin  the  three-year  program  of  re¬ 
search  and  study  for  degree.  Re¬ 
appointments  are  made  from  year  to 
year  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory 
course  work  at  Princeton  and  research 
at  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  pays  both  the  fellow¬ 
ship  stipend  and  the  Princeton  tuition 
charge  for  each  research  fellow.  This 
amounts  to  an  annual  payment  of 
$1800  before  the  fellow  passes  the 
comprehensive  general  doctoral  ex¬ 
amination  and  $2400  after  successful 
completion  of  the  examination. 

Institute  fellows  take  the  regular 
graduate  courses  of  Princeton  univer¬ 
sity  in  chemistry,  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing,  mechanical  engineering,  or  physics 
and  physical  chemistry.  None  of 
these  courses  is  specifically  a  textile 
course.  No  formal  lecture  courses 
are  given  at  the  Institute  and  the 
Princeton  lecture  courses  are  given 
in  the  morning,  permitting  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  devote  each  afternoon  entirely 
to  research  at  the  Institute.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  course  work  is  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study 
and  thereafter  a  research  fellow 
spends  all  his  time  on  his  thesis 
research. 

TIE-UP  WITH  PRINCETON 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  is  a 
member  of  the  department  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  All  laboratory  facilities  for 
thesis  research  are  provided  by  the 
Institute  but  the  extensive  library 
facilities  of  Princeton  reinforce  the 
more  specialized  library  facilities  of 
the  Institute.  The  thesis  research  of 
the  research  fellows  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  total  research  effort  of  the 
Institute. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Institute 
research  fellowship  program,  the  In¬ 
stitute  carries  on  three  other  educa¬ 
tional  programs  which  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  textile  industry  more 
directly.  A  post-doctoral  fellowship 
program  permits  scientists  to  conduct 
advanced  textile  research  at  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  laboratories.  A  “research 


refresher”  plan  provides  opportunities 
for  technical  men  with  experience  in 
the  textile  industry  to  work  in  the 
Institute’s  laboratories  for  a  one-year 
period  and  thus  gain  an  insight  into 
modern  textile  research.  Still  another 
plan,  the  “participating  fellowship,” 
allows  a  textile  company,  generally 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  textile  re¬ 
search  in  the  area  of  its  primary 
interest,  providing  this  research  work 
is  consistent  with  the  program  of 
basic  research  as  defined  by  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Two  participating  fellowships 
were  sponsored  at  the  Institute  during 
1951 — the  Goodyear  Fabric  Fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  Fellowship. 

The  educational  record  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  impressive.  During  the  period 
from  1945  to  1951,  16  Institute  re¬ 
search  fellows  were  graduated.  Six 
other  research  fellows  completed  their 
work  last  year.  Of  the  16  graduates, 
seven  majored  in  Physical  Chemistry, 
five  in  Organic  Chemistry,  and  four 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  Of  these 
graduates,  four  remained  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  staff  members,  three  were 
appointed  to  positions  with  various 
universities,  seven  were  employed  by 
textile  firms,  and  two  continued  with 
Institute  research  as  post-doctoral 
fellows.  During  this  period,  four 
men  failed  to  complete  their  degree 
work. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

In  the  future,  however,  increased 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
participating  fellowship  program  in 
order  to  furnish  a  more  effective 
balance  among  the  research  fellows, 
the  part-time  professors,  and  the  full¬ 
time  staff  members.  In  addition,  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  real 
demand  for  men  of  intermediate  train¬ 
ing  in  textile  science,  a  demand  now 
being  filled  to  some  extent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  few  of  the  textile  schools. 
Possibly  additional  emphasis  upon 
the  Institute’s  research  refresher  plan 
may  help  fill  this  need.  A  brief  course 
on  scientific  exposition  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  equip  the  Institute’s  gradu¬ 
ates  to  write  and  speak  on  technical 
subjects  in  terms  intelligible  to  sci¬ 
entists  or  laymen,  as  the  occasion 
demands. 

The  Textile  Research  Institute  pro¬ 
vides  a  pattern  in  which  a  segment  of 
a  major  industry  underwrites  an 
effective  program  of  fundamental  re¬ 
search  and  Ph.D.  level  education  in 
cooperation  with  a  major  university. 
Both  the  industrial  supporters  and 
the  university  can  and  do  benefit 
from  their  joint  undertaking. 
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Who’s  Job  Is  PR? 

Is  It  To  Be  I,  Or  We,  In  the  Planning 
and  Administration  Of  the  Publicity  Pro¬ 
gram?  .  .  .  Should  Teachers  Keep-Their- 
Noses-Out-of-All'Administrative  Procedures 
and  D  o-What-They-Are-T  o  1  d-To-Do-When- 
They-Are-Told-To-Do-It?  ...  Is  the  Home- 
School-Community  Relations  Program  Help¬ 
ed  Or  Hindered  When  Teachers’  Ideas  Are 
Considered?  .  .  .  Does  Not  the  Administrator 
Know  More  About  Community  Relations 
Than  the  Teachers,  and  Isn’t  It  his  Job  Any¬ 
way?  ...  In  Summary:  Is  Not  One  Head 
Better  Than  Two? 


How  Shall  We  Publicize  the  Work 
Of  the  School? 

Here  is  a  question  that,  sooner  or 
later,  confronts  every  administrator. 
Every  school  head  wishes  to  establish 
good  public  relations  with  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  realizes  that  publicity 
concerning  school  affairs  is  one  of 
many  basic  supports  in  a  PR  pro¬ 
gram;  it  is  desired  by  most  news¬ 
papers.  since  most  newspaper  editors 
know  that  the  public  is  hungry  for 
school  news. 

The  new  school  principal  in  Blank- 
ville  School  has  taken  over.  His  pre¬ 
decessor  has  been  at  swords’  points 
with  the  editor  of  the  weekly  publica¬ 
tion,  and  has  also  bequeathed  him 
strained  relations  with  the  editor  of 
the  local  daily.  Mr.  Old-Man  has 
issued  directives  to  the  press  on  what 
to  print  and  what  not  to  print  about 
the  school,  setting  himself  up  as 
censor  of  all  school  news  and  judge- 
advocate  of  all  editorial  decisions 
about  it.  Irked  by  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  less-than-constructive  public¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Old-Man  had  depended  largely 
upon  school  programs,  school  bulle¬ 
tins,  the  PTA.  and  the  school  paper 
to  interpret  the  school  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  New-Man  has  found  that  these 
media  are  not  enough,  and  that  an 
antagonistic  press  can  be  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  the 
school  system,  and  the  children  in  it. 
In  addition,  he  has  found  that  the 
school  faculty  was  never  brought  into 
any  discussions  concerning  publicity 
or  school  public  relations  in  general. 
It  was  his  predecessor’s  opinion  that 
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the  teachers’  business  was  to  be  wrap¬ 
ped  up  only  with  their  classrooms  and 
their  subject  matter  and  not  with 
school  publicity,  school  public  rela¬ 
tions  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters. 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

“How  shall  we  publicize  the  work 
of  the  school?”  asked  Mr.  New-Man 
at  one  of  the  first  meetings  called  with 
the  faculty  soon  after  her  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  friend  of  the 
school,  the  children  in  the  school, 
and  the  faculty  in  that  school. 

The  faculty  concluded: 

(1)  That  poor  press  relations  were 

detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school  and  that  better  press  relations 
were  desirable.  , 

(2)  That  local  publicity  should 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  school’s 
public  relations  program. 

(3)  That  a  faculty  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  selected  to  study  the 
problem,  bring  in  its  report  to  the 
faculty,  make  recommendations  and 
be  empowered  to  act  in  the  execution' 
of  such  a  plan  if  it  were  approved. 

(4)  That  publicity  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  ideal  public  relations 
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program  which  should  be  developed 
around  the  theory  that  the  school  was 
a  part  of  the  community,  and  there¬ 
fore  study  should  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  broadened  home- 
school-community  relationship  aimed 
at  wider  understanding  for  the  sake 
of  greater  benefits  for  the  individual 
child. 

When  Mr.  New-Man  agreed,  the 
faculty  carried  the  ball.  By  the  same 
token,  Mr.  New-Man  could  move  on 
to  more  pressing  administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  keeping  a  weather  eye  on  pro¬ 
gress. 

Fortunately,  the  faculty  in  Blank- 
ville  School  took  its  administrative 
problem  seriously.  The  faculty  report 
quoted  from  John  Erie  Grinnel’s  In¬ 
terpreting  the  Public  Schools,  from 
Dutton  and  Snedden’s  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Education  In  the 
United  States,  from  M.  C.  Belmont’s 
School  Publicity,  from  Benjamin 
F’ine’s  Educational  Publicity,  from  B. 
M.  Farley’s  Interpreting  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  to  the  Public,  from  Ward 
Glen  Reeder’s  An  Introduction  To 
Public  School  Relations,  and  from 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators’  Public  Relations  For 
America's  Schools. 

The  faculty  committee’s  report  first 
recognized  the  need  and  then  devised 
a  plan  entitled,  “Selling  the  True  Por¬ 
trait  Of  the  School  To  the  Commun¬ 
ity.”  The  plan  proposed  full  faculty 
participation  in  getting  school  items — 
projects  in  classes,  events,  school  plays, 
other  activities — properly  prepared  in 
news  releases  by  the  Journalism  Class 
Hath  the  Journalism  Class  instructor 
as  coordinator. 

The  report  proposed  that  all  news 
— good  or  bad  which  might  leak  out 
and  become  twisted — be  given  freely 
to  the  press  at  the  request  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  thus  giving  them  a  free  hand  in 
censoring  items  or  using  them,  dis¬ 
creetly  or  indiscreetly,  as  they  saw 

•PETER  I.  HENDERSON  is  in  New 
York  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Education  pursuing  advanced  graduate 
study  in  the  field  of  home-school-coni- 
muiUty  relations  in  the  Department  of 
Administration  and  Supervision.  He  is 
also  connected  with  the  Englewood  Pub¬ 
lic  School  System  where  he  has  taught 
for  the  past  IS  years.  He  has,  also,  a 
wide  and  versatile  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalism  and  publie  re¬ 
lations  in  business  and  industry  as  well 
as  in  public  education. 
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fit.  As  a  result — although  this  was 
argued  pro  and  con  before  accept¬ 
ance — the  editors  bent  over  back¬ 
wards  in  order  to  be  discreet. 

The  faculty’s  report  was  accepted 
in  full  and  was  executed  through  a 
faculty  committee  under  a  coordina¬ 
tor  who  prepared  the  details  for  the 
new  press  relationship  which  follow¬ 
ed.  Simple  forms,  calling  for  the 
who,  what,  where,  when,  why  and 
how,  establishing  technical  procedures 
for  the  releases,  establishing  dead¬ 
lines,  etcetera,  were  prepared  by  the 
coordinator. 

At  a  following  faculty  meeting,  the 
editors  were  invited  to  the  general 
faculty  meeting,  tea-and-coffee  klatsch. 
They  were  taken  through  the  school 
and  made  to  feel  that  the  school, 
which  they  had  once  felt  was  a  moated 
castle,  was  theirs  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
munity’s. 

A  new'  order  had  been  established 
through  faculty-administrator  co-op¬ 
eration  growing  out  of  a  principal’s 
simple  question  to  his  faculty:  “How 
shall  we  (not  1)  publicize  the  work 
of  the  school?” 
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the  administrator,  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  through  similar  co-operative  pat¬ 
terns? 

(2)  That,  if  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  a  dozen  might  conceivably 
l)e  an  improvement? 

(3)  That,  if  a  greater  incentive  to 
improve  the  school  is  desired,  a 
closer  administrator-teacher  relation¬ 
ship  will  be  a  contributory  factor; 
and  he  who  brings  his  faculty  into  his 
confidence  and  places  in  them  some 


responsibility  for  the  solution  of  some 
administrative  problems,  charts  a  wise 
course  on  the  sea  of  diplomacy?  I 

(4)  That,  if  school  publicity  is  a 
delicate  matter  and  should  be  kept  on 
a  plane  comparable  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  school,  then  is  it  not  ad¬ 
visable,  for  a  school  publicity  program 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
home-school-community  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  and  that  its  formula¬ 
tion  be  a  product  of  carefully  planned 
school  personnel  participation? 

(5)  That,  if  the  ultimate  goal  is  a 
better  school  for  America’s  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  are  a  primary  requisite  in  all 
administrative  procedures? 


B 


The  illustrations  for  Mr.  Hender¬ 
sons  article  are  from  Teaming  Up 
on  Public  Relations,  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association. 


We’re  Not  ALL  Teachers 


DEDUCTIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

From  this  let  us  not  conclude  that 
every  “Mr.  New-Man”  is  a  paragon 
of  perfection  in  public  relations. 
Neither  may  we  conclude  that  every 
“Mr.  Old-man”  is  oblivious  to  the 
changing  concept  of  the  school’s  place 
in  the  community  and  of  the  teacher- 
administrator,  joint  participation  in 
that  relationship.  We  may  conclude, 
however,  that  here  is  an  area  for  feel¬ 
ing.  testing,  and  analyzing  administra¬ 
tor-faculty  coordination  in  program 
and  policy  designing  where,  hereto¬ 
fore,  none  existed. 

Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
character  of  the  faculty  is  a  factor; 
or  the  character  of  the  administrator 
is  a  factor;  or  that  the  character  of 
the  administrator  should  be  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  faculty.  Such  arguments 
may  always  be  tried  for  size,  but 
where  harmony,  co-operation  and  a 
better  school  are  the  objectives,  it  is 
imposible  to  ignore  the  impacts  of 
our  changing  socio-economic  order  on 
public  education. 

Also  we  can  conclude: 

(1)  That,  if  improved  school-press 
relations  can  be  established  through 
administrator-faculty  solution,  other 
similar  problems  could  likewise  be 
solved  to  the  advantage  of  the  school, 
the  children  in  the  school,  the  faculty. 


CHARLIE,  the  janitor,  goes  in  to  sweep  the  home  room  floor  and 
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^  finds  it  littered  with  debris  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  pupils  and 
teacher  have  gone  home.  Did  the  home  room  teacher  have  good  public 
relations  in  mind? 


Emma,  the  cook,  has  many  duties  to  perform  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Was  she  a  messenger  of  good  will  for  the  school  when  she  went 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  lunch  line 
allowed  the  pupils  to  be  disorderly  and  discourteous? 


Sam  is  a  bus  driver  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  50 
lives  to  and  from  school  each  day.  He  tells  his  neighbors  of  the  good 
cooperation  which  the  pupils  on  his  bus  are  giving  him  since  they  had  a 
unit  in  social  studies  on  school  transportation  and  pupil’s  duties  in  regard 
to  it.  Someone  was  sure  Sam  knew  the  “why”  of  the  change. 


Linda,  a  school  office  helper,  is  always  pleased  when  teachers 
bring  her  material  to  be  typed  and  mimeographed  in  plenty  of  time  before 
it  is  needed.  Then  her  other  work  will  not  suffer.  She  tells  her  friends 
how  thoughtful  the  teachers  are. 


Jim,  the  outside  workman,  who  comes  to  do  a  job  in  the  school, 
or  Sally,  the  occasional  visitor,  judge  the  school  by  the  courteous  and 
friendly  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  they  meet  in  the  building. 
Could  this  be  the  result  of  the  attitudes  and  instruction  of  the  teachers  on 
duty  in  the  building? 

Does  a  part  of  your  School  public  relations  program  aim  for  better 
understanding  by  non-professional  personnel  of  what  the  school  is  trying 
to  do? 


WiLMARTH  A.  Thayer 


in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Learning  The  Hard  Way 


By  WILMA  J.  McVEIGH 

Montclair 

Exercised  by  reports  about  stu¬ 
dents  losing  jobs  because  they 
are  inapt  at  getting  along  with  their 
fellow  workers,  guidance-minded 
teachers  scurry  about  attending  hu¬ 
man  relations  courses.  Often  they 


to  sooth  the  voices  and  ruffled  tem¬ 
pers,  she  was  conscious  of  friendly 


a  menacing  finger  at  the  dean — 

“You  are  too  polite,  you  waste  time 
being  polite,  and  do  not  be  so  patient 
about  listening  to  complaints — there 
are  those  who  are  paid  to  listen — give 
the  talker  to  someone  else — if  you 


1  1  i_i  ,  j  me  laiKcr  lo  suiiicuiic  cisc — ii  you 

brown  eyes  above  a  blue  shirt  and  .l-  i  / 

j  .  j  j  -.L  .u  can  think  of  no  other  source,  turn 

denim  trousers  adorned  with  the 


paraphenalia  of  the  telephone  repair 
man.  Hands  began  adroitly  discon¬ 
necting  the  cords  of  the  calls  whose 
lights  showed  completion.  Little  by 
little  there  was  a  gain  in  completed 


them  over  to  information.” 

This  indeed  was  a  new  angle  for 
the  dean.  Too  polite,  too  considerate? 
But  others  could  be  polite  too.  It  was 
not  a  one-man  show.  We  must  all 


iiioit  i.iictc;  was  a  gCIlll  ill  ^..UllipidCU  f  Ir 

ignore  that  reservoir  of  employers  connections.  The  dean  turned  to  thank  *  f  ' 


and  co-workers  who  have  no  time  for 
tea  and  discussion,  yet  instruct  so 
continuously  in  all  forms  of  human 
relations. 

A  high  school  dean  decided  that 


her  benefactor — he  was  gone. 

A  second  operator  came  into  the 
other  position  at  9  a.m.  She  was  ex¬ 
perienced  and  serene.  The  work  of 
the  hospital  flowed  out  under  the  con- 


she  must  get  fdr  herself  some  of  those  nections  made  by  her  skilled  hands 


less  thrilling  and  more  exacting  ex¬ 
periences  in  order  to  judge  the  extent 
of  the  untapped  reservoir. 

After  casting  about  for  a  job  which 
she  could  fill  and  not  be  too  con- 
spiciously  gray-haired  and  SOish,  the 
dean  came  up  with  a  solution.  She 
would  try  for  a  job  as  a  PBX  opera¬ 
tor.  The  techniques  are  not  too  dif¬ 
ficult,  even  for  an  old  dog.  However 
becoming  proficient,  speedy  and  ac¬ 
curate  requires  hours  of  practice  on 
a  live  switchboard. 

A  local  hospital  employed  the  dean 
as  a  part-time  relief  operator.  She 
was  to  learn  the  extensions  and  pecu- 
larities  of  that  board  on  her  own  time 
by  sitting  in  the  second  position  along 
with  an  experienced  operator.  Long 
before  the  dean  had  gained  confidence 
or  felt  at  ease  with  10  trunk  lines,  250 
extensions,  and  innumerable  per¬ 
sonalities,  she  was  asked  to  relieve 
on  a  regular  duty. 

The  ordeal  by  fire  began  before 
the  rest  of  the  city  had  had  its  break¬ 
fast.  At  first  the  calls  were  desultory 
— the  laundry  needed  the  census  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  previous  24  hours,  oxy¬ 
gen  was  needed  to  refill  tanks  of  the 
tents. 

Then  suddenly  the  board  began  to 
have  the  appearance  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  Christmas  tree.  Interns  wanted 
doctors,  nurses  wanted  instructions, 
supervisors  wanted  reports,  the  de¬ 
livery  room  was  demanding  an  ob¬ 
stetrician  who  could  arrive  in  time — 
all  this  and  much  more  came  rushing 
in  over  the  wires.  Voices  harsh,  voices 
sweet,  voices  angry  because  of  the 
delays,  VIPS  feeling  especially  neg¬ 
lected  and  lecturing  the  offending  op¬ 
erator,  voices  begging  for  help  or 
threatening  reprisals. 

As  the  dean  worked  frantically  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
moment  and  cursing  the  weakness 
that  had  tricked  her  into '  trying  the 
hoard  before  she  was  adept  enough 


As  the  day  progressed,  she  dropped 
bits  of  advice  to  the  dean  about 
quicker  and  better  methods  of  ex¬ 
pediting  calls. 


A  summer  of  such  experiences  left 
strong  impressions.  The  most  domi¬ 
nant  was  that  of  humble  appreciation 
for  the  vast  number  of  simple  folks 
vho  practice  (and  teach)  human' re¬ 
lations  without  being  aware.  They 
have  acquired  techniques  of  good  hu¬ 
man  relations  from  observation  or  the 
necessity  to  survive.  They  have  shared 
work  experience,  profited  by  nega¬ 
tive  as  well  as  positive  results,  and 
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At  one  point  she  stopped  and  shook  learned  by  “doing.’ 


f^ieaAey  IfFir.  ^aLson  ... 

A  letter  sent  by  a  teacher  to  an  investment  firm,  that  tried  to  sell  her  stocks. 
Dear  Mr.  Gabson; 

Your  advice  so  specific  may  be  quite  terrific 
To  garbage  man,  cook,  or  mechanic. 

But  your  “small”  yearly  fee,  sir’s,  a  fortune  to  me,  sir; 

My  poverty’s  strictly  organic. 

Color-Border  Reports  elicit  but  snorts; 

I  don’t  need  your  Personal  Service. 

Your  Barometer  Letter  won’t  make  me  feel  better, 

And  Gabson  Charts  make  me  grow  nervous. 

My  so-called  profession  stays  in  a  depression 
Come  boom  or  come  break  or  inflation. 

We  meek  mousy  teachers  are  worse  off  than  preachers — 

The  most  poorly  paid  folks  in  the  nation.  j 

But,  had  I  cash  money,  (Mon  Dieu,  is  that  funny!)  I 

I’d  never  invest  it  with  you,  sir. 

My  financiaj  adviser  would  have  to  be  wiser;  i 

As  my  broker  you  never  would  do,  sir. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gabson,  you  oughta  keep  tabs  on 
The  school  teachers’  wages  or  bonus. 

Elach  finance  corporation  knows  when  it’s  vacation. 

And  offers  a  hundred  to  loan  us. 

For  one  who’s  so 'fervent  you’re  most  unobservant. 

Can  it  be  you  do  not  read  a  paper? 

It's  on  all  the  pages  how  sharply  the  wages 
From  Brawn  down  to  Ph.D  taper. 

Your  market  tips  bore  me.  From  now  on,  ignore  me. 

Mail  your  stuff  to  ambitious  go-getters. 

Remember,  I  pray  you,  we  teachers  can’t  pay  you, — 

So,  please,  Mr.  Gabson,  no  letters! 

Effa  E.  Preston 
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BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE  .... 

A  home  of  his  own  is  part  of  the  American  pattern. 
Education  that  prepares  for  life  adjustment  should 
By  LESLIE  D.  WILDING  look  totcard  home  ownership.  Here  is  how  one  school 

prepares  its  pupils  for  the  day  when  they  will  want 
to  put  roofs  over  the  heads  of  their  own  families. 


Ramsey  is  a  suburban  town  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
In  its  high  school  a  new  course  in 
the  Industrial  Arts  program  has  been 
instituted.  The  course  is  entitled 
“Home  Building.”  It  is  not  what  one 
might  suspect  from  the  name — prep¬ 
aration  for  the  building  trade.  Its 
concepts  are  far  different.  It  is  based 
on  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  a  home.  The  course  is  limited  to 
seniors,  who,  in  a  few  short  years, 
may  find  themselves  homemakers. 

The  class  meets  five  periods  a 
week  and  carries  five  points  credit, 
which  puts  it  on  a  par  with  all  other 
major  subjects  in  the  high  school. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  make  for  a  wiser  and  better  home 
owner.  From  the  very  first  day  the 
student  enters  the  classroom,  his 
thoughts  are  directed  step  by  step,  to 
the  procedures  of  acquiring  his  future 
dream  house. 

CRITERIA  FOR  PURCHASE 
The  zoning  ordinances  of  Ramsey 
and  its  seven  sending  districts  are 
studied  so  that  the  student  has  an 
understanding  of  the  various  zones 
and  what  is  allowable  in  each  (resi¬ 
dential,  business,  light  industry  and 
heavy  industry).  To  make  this  really 
live,  pupils  bring  in  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion  newspaper  clippings  bearing 


on  new  zoning  laws,  variances,  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  violations.  The  class 
often  meets  at  night  to  witness  the 
board  of  adjustments  or  planning 
board  at  work. 

The  students,  in  turn,  select  a  group 
to  act  as  a  Board  of  Adjustment  and 
hear  various  hypothetical  cases  that 
have  been  prepared  by  other  students. 
It  is  quite  gratifying  to  hear  them 
quote  certain  laws  from  the  ordi¬ 
nances  stating  why  thus  and  so  can 
not  be  done  in  a  certain  zone. 

The  next  unit  is  on  the  buying  of 
a  piece  of  property.  We  discuss  these 
factors  as  important  with  regard  to 
any  property: 

Use  to  which  the  property  is  to  be 
put;  Nearness  to  highways,  train  or 
bus  service,  shopping  center,  schools 
and  churches;  Condition  of  property 
— improved  or  otherwise;  Physical 
aspects  of  the  property ;  Recreation 
facilities;  Type  of  town — static  or 
dynamic;  Taxes. 

From  these  discussions  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  better  preparerd  to  select  a 
piece  of  property.  Real  estate  ads  in 
the  various  home  newspapers  are 
studied  to  give  the  student  an  idea 
what  is  available,  and  also  how  an 
ad  is  written.  Each  student  is  now 
asked  to  write  an  ad  for  a  mythical 
piece  of  property  that  he  has  for  sale. 


These  ads  are  tabulated  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  so  that  each  student  will 
have  a  list  of  properties  for  sale.  The 
students  are  now  free  to  negotiate 
with  each  other  for  the  sale  of 
property. 

LEGAL  ANGLES 

At  this  point  legal'  angles  enter — 
contracts,  searches,  surveys,  deeds  and 
mortgages.  Regular  legal  forms  are 
used  to  draw  up  the  “Contract  of 
Sale,”  as  the  student  purchases  the 
property.  During  the  course  of  this 
unit  one  of  the  local  lawyers  is  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  to  the  class,  so  that 
the  student  can  get  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  legal  aspects  of  build¬ 
ing  a  home.  This  little  conference 
does  a  great  deal  to  clear-up  the 
party  of  the  first  part  and  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  along  with  the 
mortagee  and  the  mortgagor  and 
many  other  legal  terms.  The  student 
now  knows  the  value  of  a  Warranty 
Deed  and  the  various  ways  of  securing 
a  mortgage. 

Now  that  the  student  owns  a  piece 
of  property  and  has  clear  title  to  it, 
his  thoughts  are  directed  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  home.  Should  he  hire  an 
architect  to  draw  up  the  plans  and 
supervise  the  construction,  buy  a  set 
of  stock  plans  and  hire  a  general 
contractor,  act  in  his  own  behalf 
and  get  his  own  subcontractors,  or 
build  the  house  on  time  and  material 
bases;  these  afe  the  questions.  The 
duties,  responsibilities,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the 
above  are  fully  discussed. 

FLOOR  PLANS 
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All  of  the  foregoing  would  be  some¬ 
what  useless  to  the  student  if  he 
couldn't  read  a  blueprint;  so  at  this 
time  blueprint  reading,  estimating, 
building  material  and  types  of  con¬ 
struction  are  studied.  Many  visits  are 
made  to  the  near-by  developments,  so 
that  construction  and  the  material 
can  be  studied  first-hand.  Everything 
from  radiant  heat,  with  no  cellars, 
to  split-level  houses  is  visited  and 
studied. 

(Continued  on  Page  175) 

MR.  WILDING  is  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Department  of  Ramsey  High 
School. 
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Prin.,  Wash.  Twp.  Sch. 
Washington 
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NJEA  Committees  1952-1953 


Affiliated  Groups 

SARAH  W.  LOWDEN  (D.A.) 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Spring  Gar.  St.  Sch. 
Palmyra 

MILL.  GEOGHEGAN  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  School  No.  6 
Clifton 

VIOLET  MARCHESE  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  School  No.  8 
North  Bergen 

MARY  E.  NOAKER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Wildwood 

ANNE  L.  ROBINSON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Culver  School 
Millville 

Audits 

FR.  R.  PETERMAN  (D.A.) 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Grade  School 
Bloomsbury 

ETHEL  E.  DETTMAN 
Tchr.,  Eldridge  Park  Sch. 
Meadowhrook  Avenue 
Trenton  8„ 

MRS.  MILDRED  D.  HOUGH 
Tchr..,  Sussex  Pub.  Sch. 
Sussex,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Budget 

MARIE  MAUREL,  Chairman 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Plainfield 

EMILY  S.  CLAYPOOL 
.  Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Wildwood 

ISABEL  HILL  (D.A.) 

Prin...  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton  10 

DR.  CHARLES  MUSCHELL 
Supt.  of  Schools 
High  Sch.,  Westwood 
BRADLEY  VAN  BRUNT 
Prin.,  High  School 
Atlantic  Highlands 

Centennial 

DR.  WM.  S.  TWICHELL, 
Chairman 
Supt.  of  Schools 
High  Sch.,  Ramsey 
ELIZABETH  M.  BOZEARTH 
Help  Tchr.,  15  West  Ave. 
Woodstown 

MRS.  H.  B.  CAVANAUGH 
Tchr.,  Abra.  Clark  H.  S. 
Roselle 

EDWARD  GLASPEY  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Haddon  Hghts.  H.  S. 
Haddon  Heights 
WILLIAM  P.  PATTERSON 
Prin.,  State  St.  School 
Hackensack 
ROGER  B.  SAYLOR 
Prin.,  Barringer  H.  S. 
Newark 

FAYTHE  E.  STERN 
Tchr.  School  No.  26 
Paterson 

Editorial 

MRS.  E.  M.  CHESTER.. 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Abington  Ave.  Sch. 

MARION  CLASSON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Willet  School 
South  River 
HELEN  R.  JOHNSON 
Prin.,  Public  School 
Allamucby 

ROBERT  F.  McNAMARA 
Prin.,  School  No.  5 
Jersey  City  2 


EDWARD  MASKER 
Prin.,  Consolidated  Sch. 
Readington  Twp. 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Flemington 
ALLAN  TOMLINSON 
Supt.,  High  School 
Penns  Grove 

Educational  Research 

LEriMAN  C.  SHUGART, 
Chairman 

Asst.  Supt.,  City  Hall 
Elizabeth 

KENNETH  M.  FRISBIE 
Prin.,  Belhaven  School 
Linwood 

MAURICE  LUTZKE 
V-Prin.,  Roseville  Av.  Sch. 
^0WArk 

DR.  RICH.  R.  ROBINSON 
Asst.  Supt.,  Bd.  of  Ed. 
Trenton 

GRANVILLE  S.  THOMAS 
Prin.,  Clayton  H.  S. 
Clayton 

S.  DAVID  W'INANS,  Consult. 
Superv.  of  Research 
State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Trenton 

State  Elections 
Atlantic 

MARY  E.  FERGUSON 
Superv.,  Adminis.  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

AMIE  M.  DAY 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Glen  Rock 

Burlington 

ALICE  R.  CANTWELL 
Tchr.,  Wm.  R.  Allen  Sch. 
Burlington 

Camden 

MILDRED  PHEASANT 
Prin.,  Amon  Heights  Sch. 
Pennsauken 

Cape  May 

EARL  G.  MaePHERSON 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ocean  City 

Cumberland 

CHRISTOPHER  H.  RILEY 
Tchr.,  Millville  H.  S. 
Millville 

Essex 

WM.  H.  FENSTERMAKER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Irvington 

Gloucester 

PHILLIP  F.  STUMPF 
Supt.,  High  School 
Paulsboro 

Hudson 
JOHN  SALERNO 
Tchr.,  Harry  A.  Moore  Sch. 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon 

W.  HARVEY  SCHARRER 
Tchr.,  Frenchtown  H.  S. 
Frenchtown 

Mercer 

WILLIAM  R.  COURSEN 
Prin.,  Greenwood  Sch. 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton  9 
Middlesex 
RALPH  WILT 
Prin.,  Linwood  School 
North  Brunswick 
Monmouth 

MYRON  H.  TURNER 
Prin.,,  Brielle  Gr.  Sch. 
Brielle 


Morris 

LEONARD  CRAVEN 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Chatham 

Ocean 

GERTRUDE  TANSEY 
Tchr.,  Lakewood  H.  S. 
Lakewood 

Passaic 

EARL  W.  BUTLER 
Tchr.,  Wilson  Jr.  H.  S. 
Passaic 

Salem 

ARTHUR  G.  MARTIN 
Prin.,  High  School 
Woodstown 

Somerset 

JOHN  B.  PARKER, 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
North  Plainfield 
Sussex 

GERALDINE  C.  SMITH 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Newton 

Union 

LEONORA  E.  FEUCHTER 
Tchr.,  Union  Twp.  H.  S. 
Union 

Warren 

KARL  ESMARK 
Prin.,  Elem.  School 
Hope 

NJEA  Enrollment 

CHARLES  L.  STEEL,  Jr., 
Chairman 

Prin.,  High  School 
Teaneck 

Atlantic 

ELEANOR  E.  HELFRICH 
Tchr.,  School  Adm.  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 
ELISE  D.  PIERPONT 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch. 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen 
GUY  W.  MOORE 
Prin.,  High  School 
Ramsey 

JOSEPH  RODRIGUEZ 
Prin.,  Public  School 
Harrington  Park 
HAROLD  HOFFMAN 
Supt  of  Schools 
Leonia 

FRANCES  PRIMICERI 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ridgefield  Park 
EDWIN  C.  OLSON 
Supt.,  Public  Schools 
Lyndhurst 

Burlington 
FRED  W.  EVANS 
Supt,  Regional  H.  S. 

Mt.  Holly 
RALPH  KUHN 
Supt.,  Public  Schools 
Delanco 

Camden 

FRANK  L.  DONAHUE 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Regional  H.  S. 

Lindenwold 

DR.  ROSOLIA  CIOFFI 
Prin.,  Burroughs  Jr.  H.S. 
Camden 

Cape  May 

WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS 
County  Supt. 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland 
M.  VERA  STOLL 
Prin.,  Reber  School 
Vineland 


Essex 

ETHEL  M.  WILLE 
Vice-Prin.,  Abington  Ave. 
Sch.,  Newark 
NEAL  D.  QUIMBY 
Prin.,  Washington  Sch. 
West  Orange 

CLIFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Prin.,  Bradford  School 
Montclair 

JOEL  W.  HOFSTEAD 
Prin.,  Oakwood  School 
Orange 

WILLIAM  B.  HARGROVE 
Prin.,  Elliott  St.  Sch. 
Newark  4 

WILLIAM  R.  CAIN 
Vice-Prin.,  Central  H.  S. 
Newark 

Gloucester 

J.  HARVEY  RODGERS 
County  Superintendent 
Woodbury 

Hudson 
SARA  E.  HINEY 
Tchr.,  Jos.  F.  Brandt  Sch. 
Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE 
Tchr.,,  W.  Wilson  Jr.  H.S. 
Hauxhurst  Ave., 
Weehawken 
MARY  FINNEGAN 
Prin.,  Franklin  School 
Kearny 

CLARA  E.  GARDNER 
Tchr.,  Horace  Mann  Sch. 
Bayonne 

WILLIAM  C.  SCULLY 
Prin.,  P.  S.  No.  37 
Jersey  City  2 
MARY  A.  COLTON 
Asst,  to  Prin. 

Henry  Snyder  H.  S. 

Jersey  City 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Prin.,  School  No.  34 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon 
PAUL  SNYDER 
Tchr.,  High  School 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Frenchtown 

Mercer 

RUSSELL  S.  READ 
Prin.,  H.  S.  No.  2 
Trenton 

JAMES  A.  COURSEN 
Prin.,  c/o  Supt.  of  Sch. 
Hamilton  Twp.  H.  S. 

S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton 

Middlesex 
HELEN  R.  READ 
Prin.,  Lord  Stirling  Sch. 
New  Brunswick 
MARGARET  MacDONOUGH 
Prin.,  Roosevelt  School 
Sodth  Plainfield 
FREDERICK  REESE 
Tchr.,  Co.  Voc.  £  Tech.  HS 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  ' 

JOSEPH  E.  CLAYTON 
County  Superintendent 
Freehold 

/ 

Morris 

FRANK  J.  SMITH 
Supt.,  E.  Hanover  Twp. 

R.  D.  1,  Hanover 
TECLA  L.  WILDRICK 
Tchr.,  McFarlan  St.  Sch. 
Dover 

Ocean 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
County  Supt. 

Toms  River 
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IN'JEA  Enrollment 
PftSBJtlc 

ANNE  C.  BROWN 
Tchr.,  School  No.  11 
Passaic 

HOWARD  E.  LAWPAUGH 
Prin.,  School  No.  12 
Paterson 

CHARLES  W.  ROBINSON 
Prin.,  School  No.  7 
Clifton 

HOWARD  REEVE 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Little  Falls 

'Salem 

LESTER  G.  DAVIDSON 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Penns  Grove 

Somerset 

MARG.  C.  McCORMACK 
Elem.  Superv.  Sch.  No.  2 
Somerville 
W.  ROSS  ANDRE 
Supt.,  High  School 
Bernardsville 

Sussex 

CLIFFORD  E.  DENNIS 
County  Supt. 

Hall  of  Records,  Newton 
Union 

WAYNE  T.  BRANOM 
Supt.,  Adni.  Bldg. 

Hillside  5 

WALDRO  J.  KINDIG 
Prin.,  High  School 
Plainfield 

J.  FRANCIS  GALLAGHER 
Prin.,,  Alex  Ham.  Jr.  H.S. 
Eliza^th 

Warren 
ZELDA  F.  HAUS 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Phillipsburg 

Retired  Teachers 

NELLIE  McLaughlin 
140  Roseville  Ave. 

Newark 

Handbook  Revision 
DR.  RICH.  R.  ROBINSON, 
Chairman 

Asst.  Supt.,  Board  of  Ed. 
Trenton 

MRS.  WIL.  TESLAA 
Tchr.,  Washington  Sch. 
Lyndhurst 

MRS.  ESTHER  WERBER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Woodbury 

THOMAS  TAYLOR 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch. 

Newton 

GLADYS  GEER  (D.A.) 
Ashland  School 
East  Orange 

Headquarters  Furnishing 

HOLMES  OLIVER  (D.A.) 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

PAULINE  PETERSON 
Tchr.,  N.  Broad  Street 
Penns  Grove 
CAROLYN  POHL 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  3 
Belleville 

HELEN  R.  ROUSE 
Prin.,  Richmond  Ave.  Sch. 
Atlantic  City 
EDWIN  SWENSON 
Director,  Ind.  Arts 
Bd.  of  Educ.,  Clifton 


Insurance 

GEORGE  GARTHWAITE 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Plainfield 

ROBERT  D.  BOLE 

Dean,  State  Tchrs.  Col. 
Glassboro 

CHARLES  B.  BOGART,  JR. 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

ALEXANDER  S.  HUGHES 
Tchr.,  Sr.  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Fran.  R.  PETERMAN  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch. 
Bloomsbury 
CHRISTIAN  STAGER 
Supt..  Public  School 
Sparta 

Leadership  Conference 
WM.  R.  SMITH,  Chairman 
Prin.,  Abington  Ave.  Sch. 
Newark 

ELIZABETH  M.  BOZEARTH 
Help.  Tchr.,  15  West  Ave. 
Woodstown 

MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ocean  City 

Legislative 

RALPH  KEHS,  Chairman 
Prin.,  School  No.  3 
Scotch  Plains 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
Honorary  Chairman 
101  Columbia  Ave. 

Trenton 

Congressional  District 
Members 

1st  District — Camden 
A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 
Supt.,  Delaware  Twp. 
Erlton 

2nd  District — Cumberiand 
MRS.  A.  VIRGINIA  ADAMS 
Prin.,  Cunningham  Av.  Sc. 
Vineland 

3rd  District — Monmouth 
JOHN  W.  WOOD 
Prin.,  Grammar  School 
Long  Branch 

4th  District — Mercer 
CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
101  Columbia  Ave. 

Trenton 

5th  District — Morris 
EUGENE  H.  VAN  VLIET 
Prin.,  High  School 
Butler 

6th  District — Union 
RALPH  KEHS 
Prin.,  School  No.  3 
Scotch  Plains 

7th  District — Sussex 
EBERT  E.  HOLLOBAUGH 
Supt.,  Franklin 

8th  District — Passaic 
MAX  JUGEL 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Clifton 

9th  District — ^Bergen 
LENA  PORRECA 
Prin.,  Jackson  Ave.  Sch. 
Hackensack 

10th  District — Essex 
STANTON  A.  RALSTON 
Prin.,  Central  High  Sch. 

Nlpwnf*lr 

11th  Districtr-^ssex 
RAYMOND  STERLING 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

South  Orange 

12th  District — Essex 


EDWARD  J.  SERVEN 
Prin..  Webster  St.  Jr.  H.S. 
Newark  4 

13;h  District— Hudson 
GEORGE  J.  O’BRIEN 
Supervisor,  Bd.  of  Educ. 
Jersey  City 
14th  District — Hudson 
JOSEPH  J.  TOOHEY 

Prin.,  Joseph  Brandt  Sch. 
Garden  &  9th  Sts., 
Hoboken 

County  Members 
Atlantic 

ALFRED  SASEEN 
Secretary,  Bd.  of  Ed. 

1809  Pacific  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Burlington 
JOSEPH  W.  HOWE 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Burlington 

Cape  May 

MILTON  T.  BINGHAM 
Princ.,  Public  School 
Sea  Isle  City 

Gloucester 

L.  ARTHUR  WALTON 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Pitman 

Hunterdon 
LOUIS  ZABRISKIE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Flemington 

Middlesex 

DOROTHY  LAWRIE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Dunellen 

Ocean 

E.  PAUL  BRIDENBAUGH 
Tchr.,  Pt.  Pleas.  Beach  H.S. 
Point  Pleasant 
Salem 

ERIC  G.  ERRICKSON 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Woodstown 

Somerset 
HAROLD  BIEBER 
Tchr.,  Oak  St.  Sch. 
Basking  Ridge 
Warren 

HARRY  W.  WEBBER.  JR. 
Prin..  Wash.  Twp.  Sch. 
Washington 

Long  Time  Planning 

JAMES  M.  LYNCH,  JR. 
Chairman 

Prin.,  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.S. 
Morris  Plains 
BERNICE  BARRY 
Tchr..  High  School 
Leonia 

MAR.  E.  EATON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
West  Orange 

HERBERT  K.  ENGLAND 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Salem 

WM.  McNEICE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Lakewood 

ERNEST  L.  GILLILAND 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Highland  Park 
CLEORA  TEFFEAU 
Prin..  Sharp  School 
Camden 

SAMUEL  E.  WITCHELL 
State  Teachers  College 
Glassboro 

F.  GLADYS  CAMWELL 
Head  Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  14 
Paterson 

DR.  J.  GILMORE  FISHER 
Supt,  Ewing  Twp. 
Parkway  School.  Trenton 


NEA  Coordinating 
LENA  M.  PORRECA. 
Chairman 

Prin.,  Jackson  Ave.  Sch. 
Hackensack 

Atlantic 

GEORGE  W.  DICKERSON 
Tchr.,  New  Jer.  Ave.  Sch. 
Atlantic  City 
ELISE  D.  PIERPONT 
Prin.,  Leeds  Ave.  Sch. 
Pleasantville 

Bergen 

JOHN  MITCHELL 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ramsey 

ETHEL  R.  MERTCHING 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Oradell 

DOROTHY  NEARY 
Prin.,  Central  Blvd.  Sch. 
Palisades  Park 
GEORGE  SWAN 
Lowell  School 
Teaneck 

ELI  KANE  (D.A.) 

Prin.,  High  School 
Lyndhurst 

Burlington 
CARROL  THAYER 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Pemberton 
RALPH  E.  KUHN 
Twp.  Sch.,  Delanco 
Camdrn 

FRANK  L.  DONAHUE 
Supt.,  Reg.  H.  S. 
Lindenwold 
RUTH  RYAN  (D.A.) 

Cramer  Jr.  H.  S. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS 
County  Supt. 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland 
JOAN  EMSLEY 

Superv.,  Public  Schools 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

WRAY  E.  SEXTON 
Prin.,  Ann  Street  Sch. 

MATTHEW  SMITH 
Prin.,  Roosevelt  Sch. 
Livingston 

CLIFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Prin.,  Bradford  Sch. 
Montclair 
ROSE  I.  CASSINI 
Oakwood  Ave.  Sch. 

Orange 

ANGELO  MACALUSO 
Tchr.,  Elliott  St.  Sch. 
Newark 

WILLIAM  CAIN 

Vlce-Prln.,  Central  H.  S. 
Newark 

Gloucester 
LEDA  SHISHOFF 
Prin.,  Sewell 

Hudson 
SARA  E.  HINEY 
Tchr..  Jos.  F.  Brandt  Sch. 
Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  A.  BOESHORE 
Tchr..  W.  Wilson  Jr.  H.  S. 
Hauxhurst  Ave., 
Weehawken 

CHARLES  W.  JACKSON 
Prin..  Garfield  Sch. 
Kearny 

CLARA  E.  GARDNER 
Tchr.,  Horace  Mann  Sch. 
Bayonne 
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NEA  Coordinating 
DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Prin.,  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 
JOHN  M.  KELLY 
Tcbr.,  Lincoln  H.  S. 

Jersey  City 
RUTH  HAGAN 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  24 
Virginia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Hunterdon 
PAUL  H.  SNYDER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Frenchtown 
Mercer 

WILLIAM  WALKER 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  3 
Trenton 

CHAS.  R.  MITCHELL  (DA) 
Prin.,  Lalor  School 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 
Middlesex 
ANN  FEASTER 

Prin.,  Pearson  Sch. 
Middlesex  Boro 
FERD.  T.  BUCKELEW 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Metuchen 

Monmouth 
HARRY  S.  HILL 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Asbury  Park 

Morris 

MALCOLM  ROBERTSON 
Supt.,  Morris  Twp. 

Morris  Plains 
ANNA  L.  TEAGUE 
325  Monroe  St. 

Boonton 

Ocean 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
County  Superintendent 
Toms  River 

Passaic 

WILLIAM  McMASTER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Passaic 

GERTRUDE  RINALDI 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  2 
Clifton 

LEONIA  HEIMAN 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  7 
Clifton 

GEORGE  J.  GEIER 
Prin.,  High  School 
Hawthorne 

Salem 

MRS.  ETHYL  RADCLIFFE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Salem 

Somerset 
KATHRYN  YOHN 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Bound  Brook 
MAY  E.  HUFF 
Tchr.,  Central  Sch. 
Warren  Twp..  R.  D.  No.  2 
Plainfield 

Sussex 

MILDRED  H.  HARDEN 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Franklin 

Union 

JOHN  COOPER 
Prin.,  High  School 
Rahway 

WALDRO  KINDIG 
Prin.,  High  School 
Plainfield 

CHAS.  LONGACRE  (D.  A.) 
Prin.,  John  Marshall  Sch. 
Elizabeth 

Warren 

NEVA  M.  HARMON 
Tchr.,  Brensinger  Bldg. 
Phillipsburg 


Necrologj- 
JULIA  MATTHEWS. 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

MARY  POWERS  (D.  A.) 
Tchr.,  W'ashington  Sch. 
Rochelle  Park 
ELIZABETH  H.  SCHULER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Audubon 

Pension  Policy 
RULAND  ANDERSON, 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 

P&ss&ic 

WALTHER  AURNHAMMER 
Prin.,  14th  Ave.  Sch. 
Ncw&rlc 

LILLIAN  K.  CHANCE 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Mount  Holly 
NORMAN  A.  CROW 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S. 
Paterson 

BERNADINE  DELVIN 
Tchr.,  Euclid  School 
Hasbrouck  Heights 
DOROTHY  HABGOOD 
Tchr.,  High  School 
North  Plainfield 
IDA  HOUSMAN 
Retired  Teacher 
1025  Garden  Street 
Hoboken 

ELIZABETH  C.  LAMB 
Tchr.,  R.  D.  No.  1 
Bridgeton 

HARLAN  H.  MILLER 
Tchr.,  State  Tchrs.  Col. 
Trenton 

ERNEST  M.  PEFFER 
Prin.,  Maxson  School 
Plainfield 

HAROLD  SHANNON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Bangs  Ave.  Sch. 
Asbury  Park 
JOHN  W.  STOUFFER 
Elem.  Superv. 

Woodbury 

RAYMOND  E.  WOOD 
Tchr.,  Hillside  Jr.  H.  S. 
Montclair 

Rules  of  Procedure 
RAY.  C.  BERGEN  (D.  A.) 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
ERMA  B.  DORRER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch. 
Manasquan 

MARION  J.  DALY  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Sar.  M.  Gilmore  Sch. 
Union  City 

GLADYS  GEER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Ashland  Sch. 

East  Orange 
MARY  NOAKER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Wildwood 

Salary 

DR.  EUGENE  O.  WILKINS, 
Chairman 

Pres.,  State  Tchrs,  Col. 
N^w&rk 

BEULAH  KNOX  CLARK 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch. 

Toms  River 
PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD 
State  Tchrs.  Col. 
Montclair 

MARGARET  CROCKETT 
Dean  of  Girls,  H.  S. 

Perth  Amboy 


FREDERICK  W.  EVANS 
Supt.,  Regional  H.  S. 
Mount  Holly 
WALTER  L.  GORDON 
Prin.,  Charles  Sumner  Sch. 
Camden 

WILLIAM  HENRY 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Weehawken 
ANDREW  KEGEL 
Asst.  Prin.,  H.  S. 

Paulsboro 

CHAS.  LONGACRE  (D.A.) 
Prin.,  John  Marshall  Sch. 
Elizabeth 

HARRY  SCHNIEBER 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Belvidere 

MARIE  S.  VOCATURO 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S. 
Trenton 

Services  and  Dues 
MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN, 
Chairman 

Superv.,  Adm.  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 
MIRIAM  T.  BLEMIE 
Tchr.,  Erlton  School 
Erlton 

FRED  H.  COOMBS.  JR  (DA) 
Prin.,  Lawrence  Twp.  Jr. 
High  School 
R.  D.  No.  4,  Trenton 
CHAS.  A.  EDGERTON  (DA) 
Asst,  to  Prin.,  Geo  Innes 
School,  Montclair 
PAUL  R.  JONES 
Superintendent 
Moorestown 
RUTH  B.  MAYERS 
Tchr.,  Central  Sch.  No.  1 
Somerville 
WM.  L.  NICHOLLS 
Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
CONSTANCE  P.  NICHOLS 
Tchr.,  267  Woodlawn  Ave. 
Jersey  City  6 
HOWARD  REEVE 
Superintendent 
Little  Falls 
FREDA  SCRIBNER 
Ele.  Tchr.,  6th  &  Pear  Sts. 
Vineland 

State  Aid 
J.  HARRY  ADAMS. 
Chairman 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Elizabeth 


FRANCES  C.  ALDRICH 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Hackettstown 
EDNA  BARNARD 
Tchr.,  Green  Vil.  Rd.  Sch. 
Madison 

GEORGE  R.  BOLGE 
Vice-Prin.,  Central  H.  S. 
Trenton 

JOSEPH  W.  HOWE 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Burlington 

RONALD  W.  KENT 

Dir.,  Essex  Cty.  Voc.  Sch. 
1060  Broad  St. 

Newark 

LOUIS  A.  MARCH 
Vice-Prin.,  High  School 
Lodi 

AND.  H.  MILLER  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Public  Sch.  No.  22 
Jersey  City 
JOHN  P.  MILLIGAN 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Atlantic  City 
VICTOR  C.  NICKLAS 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Woodbridge 

WILLARD  F.  WEISEL 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Hampton 

Teacher  Welfare 

ETHEL  M.  SHELDON,  ’55, 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Center  School 
Bloomfield 

GEORGE  M.  DARE,  '53 
Prin.,  Wm.  MacFarland  HS 
Bordentown 
M.  A.  DONEGAN,  ’54 
Superv.,  Pupil  Welfare 
Board  of  Education 
New  Brunswick 
A.  L.  DONLEY,  ’53 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Vineland 

MRS.  WINI.  P.  ERICSON  ’55 
Tchr.,  Somerville  School 
Ridgewood 

GEO.  A.  SPRINGER  (DA)  ’64 
School  No.  11 
Passaic 

Ex  Officio 

DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 
Exec.  Secretary,  NJEA 


NJEA 

IS  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 

THESE 

ARE  YOUR  COMMIHEESI 

When  you  have  problems 
or  suggestions,  talk  them 
over  with  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  NJEA. 

KEEP  THIS  LIST 
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We  Shared  Our  Christmas 


By  MYRTLE  C.  RICKARD 
Euclid  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights 


TN  A  GEOGRAPHY  class  just  prior 
■E  to  Thanksgiving  we  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  reasons  we  have  for  being 
thankful  although  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  un-deciared  war. 
We  were  comparing  our  high  standard 
of  living  with  some  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  such  as  China,  Ko¬ 
rea,  European  countries.  Mexico  and 
others.  We  concluded,  also,  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  peoples  of  other 
nations  would  contribute  much  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

During  our  discussions  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  here  in  our  own  United 
States  there  are  regions  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  very  low.  I  men¬ 
tioned  our  auto  trips  through  the 
Ozark  Mountain  region  and  later 
through  the  Mountain  area  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  during  which 
we  observed  some  of  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  thousands  of  children  who 
live  in  these  sections. 

The  children  could  scarcely  believe 
that  there  are  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  people  are  without  con¬ 
veniences  that  we  consider  as  neces¬ 
sary,  such  as  bath  rooms,  electricity, 
central  heating  systems,  radios,  etc. 

I  mentioned  letters  I  had  received 
from  the  pupils  of  an  isolated  school 
in  Nebra^a  and  other  letters  from 
mountain  towns  in  Kentucky. 

ADOPTING  A  SCHOOL 

These  facts  aroused  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  among  the  pupils  of  my  class 
and  they  were  curious  as  to  how  I 
happened  to  know  of  these  conditions. 

•  I  told  them  of  the  many  letters  that 
came  to  me  from  the  “Save  the  chil¬ 
dren  Foundation”  telling  of  the  many 
needs  of  children,  and  that  only 
through  this  organization  did  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  have  any  Christmas 
at  all. 

Immediately  one  boy  asked,  “Could 
we  make  some  children  happy  by 
sending  Christmas  gifts?”  As  a  result 
of  this  question  every  student  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  making  a  group  of 
youngsters  happy  and  thankful.  We 
talked  over  the  project  and  decided 
that  the  members  of  the  class  should 
discuss  the  idea  with  their  parents 
and  report  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  the  class 
unanimously  expressed  the  desire  to 
adopt  a  school  for  Christmas.  I  wrote 
to  the  Foundation,  telling  of  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  class  and  a  reply  from  the 
Foundation  was  eagerly  awaited.  A 
few  days  later  the  letter  arrived.  We 
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were  assigned  the  Town  School,  Grant 
County,  Petersburg,  West  Virginia, 
where  Miss  Vivian  Askew  is  teacher. 
The  names,  ages  and  grades  of  the 
children,  five  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  included  in  the  letter. 

A  DOUAR  LIMIT 

This  information  was  placed  upon 
the  black-board  and  we  discussed  the 
matter  from  all  angles.  A  decision 
was  reached  to  limit  the  spending  to 
one  dollar  per  pupil.  Two  children 
expressed  a  desire  to  act  independent¬ 
ly  and  four  boys  wished  to  act  as  a 
group  and  care  for  four  boys.  The 
others  wished  to  work  in  pairs,  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  selections  from  the  list 
submitted.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
class  was  remarkable. 

At  last  the  big  day  arrived.  The 
gifts,  paper,  tags  etc.  were  brought  to 
school,  an  exhibit  of  the  gifts  was 


held,  packages  were  wrapped  and  la¬ 
beled  and  the  cartons  tied  up  for  ship¬ 
ment.  We  had  two  large  boxes;  dolls, 
balls,  games,  coloring  books,  crayons, 
candy,  books,  mechanical  toys,  puz¬ 
zles,  toy  tool  chests,  plastic  autos,  etc. 
One  mother  sent  a  large  box  of  home 
made  nut  cookies  and  one  boy’s  father 
sent  a  booklet  of  Christmas  Carols 
for  each  child.  Many  other  articles 
were  included  for  Miss  Askew  to  dis¬ 
tribute  as  she  might  wish. 

I  have  written  to  Miss  Askew  telling 
her  of  the  action  taken  by  my  class 
and  to  ask  her  to  write  to  us,  telling 
more  about  her  school  and  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  Needless  to  say,  the  children 
can  hardly  wait  for  the  cartons  of 
gifts  to  reach  their  destination.  We 
have  really  enjoyed  sharing  our 
Christmas.  We  hope  that  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  next  year.  Lessons  in 
character  building,  democratic  living 
and  understanding  were  achieved  in  a 
way  not  taught  in  bopks. 


.  .  .  for  the  Asking 


So  that  our  advertiters  may  serve  you 
best,  please  fill  out  coupon  completely 
and  without  address  abbreviations.  In¬ 
dicate  clearly  if  the  address  you  give  is 
that  of  your  home  rather  than  your 
school.  For  quicker  action,  write  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  advertisers.  The  coupon  below 
is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering  sev¬ 
eral  items. 

38a  How  Can  Schools  Teach  Better  Eat¬ 
ing  Habits?  This  is  a  reprint  of  a 
4-color,  5-page  description  of  the 
General  Mills  nutrition  education 
services  program  enclosed  in  a  stiff 
backed  cover. 

39a  4  Questions  Teachers  Ask  about 
Arithmetic,  by  Robert  Lee  Morton, 
the  Resourceful  Teacher,  Volume 
V  Number  2.  A  disctission  of  topics 
which  concern  all  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  of  arithmetic. 

40a  Pre-view  of  Sita  Adventwe  Trails 
for  1953.  Schedule  itinerary  and 
rates  for  toiurs  in  North  and  South 
America.  Europe  and  around  the 
World. 


44a  1953  Garden  Spot  Guide  and  Al¬ 
manack,  plus  1953  catalog  of  un¬ 
usual  premiums  for  selling  seeds. 
Earn  premixuns  or  cash  for  class 
activities. 

47a  Sunshine  Fund  Raising  Plan  for 
Schools  and  Organisations.  Com¬ 
plete  details  for  raising  class  funds 
through  group  sales  of  Sxinshlne 
Greeting  Cards.  Includes  samples 
on  approval. 

2a  The  Case  for  the  “Ten-Twenty” 
shows  the  advantages  of  the  new 
desk  with  the  level,  10”  and  20*  top 
positions.  The  booklet  also  includes 
a  quick  summary  of  the  Stu  ies  of 
the  Texas  Inter-Professional  Com¬ 
mission  on  Child  Development, 
which  showed  that  children  in 
thousands  of  classrooms  are  being 
exposed  to  glaring  or  insufficient 
light  and  to  harmful  posture  with 
attendant  visual  focusing  problems. 
Included  also  is  a  list  of  reference 
books  related  to  lighting,  seeing, 
seating,  posture  and  child  develop¬ 
ment. 


State  Teacheb8  Magazine,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
is  for  use  only  during  this  school  year.  3#  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 
38a  39a  40a  44a  47a  2a 


Subject  taught  .  Grade 


School  name  ... 
School  address 


Elnrollment:  Boys  .  Girls 


Rage  167 


Rice  and  beans  and  the  Ed.D. 


The  story  of  the  5-year  research  in  nutrition  education 


undertaken  by  (Mlunthia  Lniversity*s  Teachers  (loHege  and 
jVeu*  \ork  City's  school  system,  assisted  by  Ceneral  Mills. 


greeting  her  pupils’  parents.  Taking 
her  place  beside  her  desk,  she  smiled 
a  welcome,  op)ened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  then  closed  it  as  a  worried 
look  spread  over  her  face. 

As  though  on  signal,  a  woman 
from  a  front  desk  stepped  up  beside 
her  and  nodded  reassuringly.  With 
a  smile,  the  teacher  began  a  talk  on 
her  children's  food  habits,  halting 
briefly  between  sentences  while  the 
other  woman,  her  interpreter,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of 
most  of  the  parents. 

RESEARClil  IN  TEACIIINC; 
NUTRITION  EDICATION 

Language  was  only  one  of  the 
problems  met  and  overcome  in  this 
New  York  City  school,  which  served 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  development 


of  training  courses  in  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  for  graduate  students. 

The  project  began  in  1947. 
Teachers  College  provided  the  staff, 
headed  by  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Dr.  Clara  Mae  Taylor,  and  the  grad¬ 
uate  students.  The  New  York  school 
system  co-operated.  A  local  nutrition 
committee  recommended  the  labo¬ 
ratory  school.  V’arious  community 
groups  participated.  And  financial 
assistance  and  a  number  of  teaching 
aids  were  supplied  by  General  Mills. 

A  SCHOOL  FULL  OF 

REAL  NUTRITION  PROBLEMS 

The  school’s  children  were  drawn 
from  New  York’s  crowded  Upper 
West  Side,  an  area  of  mixed  incomes 
and  many  nationalities.  They  repre¬ 
sented  43  different  national  back¬ 
grounds — 65%  Spanish-speaking. 

All  too  evident  in  the  children’s 
appearance  and  attitudes  were  the 
signs  of  malnutrition.  Inherited  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  and  cold  economics,  made 
Ijeans  and  rice  the  average  staple  diet. 


There  was  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  better  eating  habits — or  the  cor¬ 
responding  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  teach  them. 

THREE  LINES  OF  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED  CONCURRENTLY 

One  objective  of  the  project  was 
obvious:  to  learn  how  much  could 
be  accomplished  by  regular  grade 
teachers  in  teaching  good  eating 
habits.  Teaching  methods  had  to  be 
developed  for  integration  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  regular  clas.sroom  subjects. 
Special  nutrition  projects  were  also 
planned.  The  most  effective  methods 
of  using  nutrition  education  mate¬ 
rials  were  studied. 

Teaching  experiences  that  teachers 
and  children  would  enjoy  were  es¬ 
sential.  First  graders,  for  example, 
grew  grass  for  baby  chicks  and  thus 
learned  the  importance  of  green  foods 
for  boys  and  girls. 

Sixth  graders  tested  different  diets 
on  guinea  pigs,  rep>orted  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  all-around  good  diet  to 
their  classmates.  Activities  were 
graded  from  kindergarten  through 
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the  sixth  grade,  and  provided  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  experiences. 

School  lunches,  both  bought  and 
brought,  were  a  natural  field  of  study. 
One  result  was  a  revision  of  the 
school's  lunch  room  policies  and  fa¬ 
cilities.  Parent  understanding  and 
co-operation  were  vital,  so  regular 
parent  classes  in  nutrition  were  or¬ 
ganized,  and  well  attended. 


TO  TEACH  NUTRITION 

The  second  objective  was  a  work¬ 
able  teacher-education  program. 
How  much  background  in  nutrition 
must  the  teacher  have?  What  mate¬ 
rials  should  she  know,  what  projects 
should  she  be  prepared  to  organize? 

An  unused  room  at  the  school  was 
developed  into  a  nutrition  center  for 
teacher  training.  Here  the  Teachers 
College  staff  and  students  conferred 
with  the  classroom  teachers,  de¬ 
veloped  training  procedures.  The 
graduate  students  undertook  the 
project  of  equipping  and  decorating 
the  center,  and  of  supplying  it  with 
exhibits  to  stimulate  the  pupils’  in¬ 
terest  in  nutrition. 

The  school  principal,  doctor  and 
nurse  all  were  enlisted  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  teachers  from  nearby 
.schools  invited  to  participate. 

DEVELOPING  LEADERS  IN 
NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

The  third  objective  of  the  project 
was  the  development  of  course  ma¬ 
terial  for  Teachers  College  graduate 
students — training  that  would  earn 
credits  toward  graduate  degrees,  and 


fit  them  for 
leadership  in 
other  nutrition 
education 
programs 
throughout 
the  nation. 

Each  year, 
six  to  eight 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  project, 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
develop  their  own  courses.  They  ob¬ 
served  in  the  classrooms,  participated 
in  the  teacher  training.  They  helped 
set  up  a  nutrition-education  labora¬ 
tory  at  Teachers  College,  helped 
equip  it  with  source  materials,  and 
with  teaching  aids  provided  by 
General  Mills  and  others.  They 
helped  staff  the  laboratory  to  assist 
the  teachers  from  many  countries 
who  have  visited  it. 

RESULTEUL  RESEARCH- 
AFTER  5  YEARS 

Satisfying  results  have  been  at¬ 
tained  in  all  three  of  the  project  areas. 

An  important  new  field  of  gradu¬ 
ate  study  in  education  and  public 
health  has  been  charted,  and  three 
new  courses  established  at  Teachers 
College.  Graduates  of  the  project — 
including  America’s  first  Ed.D.  in 
Nutrition  Education — have  gone  out 


as  leaders  in  health  and  education 
departments  in  several  states. 

Teachers  trained  in  the  laboratory 
school  are  equipped  to  carry  on  nu¬ 
trition  education  on  their  own,  and 
classroom  programs  have  developed 
in  lo  other  New  York  schools. 

In  the  city’s  Upper  West  Side,  a 
new  pattern  of  eating  habits  has  been 
started.  Healthier  apf>earance  and  a 
new  alertness  are  noticeable  in  the 
laboratory  school’s  pupils.  The  foods 
they  eat  in  the  lunch  room — and 
what  they  bring  in  their  lunch  boxes 
— show  that  pupil  and  parent  nutri¬ 
tion  education  is  having  an  effect  on 
family  attitudes  toward  food. 

NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS  OFFERED 

More  and  more  nutrition-educa¬ 
tion  programs  and  projects  are  get¬ 
ting  under  way  throughout  the 
nation,  as  the  need  and  the  possible 
results  become  widely  known. 

Are  you  giving  special  emphasis 
to  nutrition  education  in  your  school, 
or  your  class?  Reports  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others  in  this  field,  and  the 
General  Mills  teaching  materials  used 
at  Teachers  College  and  elsewhere, 
are  available  without  charge.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below,  filling  in  the 
pertinent  information. 


GENERAL  MILLS  Educational  Services 


EDUCATIONAI..  SERVICES,  Geneial  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 

I  am  interested  in  your  nutrition  teaching  materials  and  in  how  other  schools  and 
teachers  have  used  them  most  effectively. 

Name _ _  _ 

School _  _  ,  _  _ 

City _  State _ _ 

My  position  .  _ Grade  level _  No.  ol  pupils _ _ 

I  already  have  the  following  General  Mi.ls  materials : 
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WHAT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE? 


It's  not  so  different  as  you  think. 
We  are  nineteen  American  teachers 
as  exchangees  in  Germany,  eleven 
women  and  eight  men.  Eleven  men 
and  eight  women  took  our  places  in 
America.  We  come  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Wisconsin,  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  We’re  working  now  in  Han¬ 
over,  Hamburg,  Westfalen,  Baden, 
Wurttemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  much  like  those  at 


home.  Gone  is  my  dream  of  the  per¬ 
fectly-behaved  German  student.  Gone, 
to,  is  my  dream  of  a  free  Wednesday 
afternoon  because  we  have  school  on 
Saturday  morning.  I  start  at  7:30  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  at  7:50  in  the 
winter.  My  last  class  on  Wednesday 
is  from  3:15  to  4:10.  Of  course,  I 
can  go  swimming  during  my  free 
period  if  I  want  to.  The  mineral  bath 
which  gives  Bad  Cannstatt  its  name 
is  only  one  block  away.  Usually  I 


lorome  Protectioo 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  YOU! 

Teachers  Protective  Mutual 
“Teachers’  Special  Policy” 


YOU  GET  exactly  the  kind  and  amount  of  income  pro¬ 
tection  you  want — up  to  $200.00  monthly 
benefit.  And  with  additional  hospitalization 
and  surgical  ^^riders”  optional,  you  can  get 
a  policy  “tailor-made”  for  you. 

YOU  PAY  as  little  as  you  want,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  coverage  you  want.  You  pay 
when  you  want — annually,  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly. 

YOU  GAIN  security  and  assurance.  You  are  protected  by 
a  policy  designed  especially  for  you — income 
protection  at  a  price  you  can  afford! 

Mail  MS  this  coupon  today  and  tee'll  tend  you  complete  information 

about  this  new  kind  of  insurance. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company. ..Lancaster,  Pa. 
Non-Asi«sssbl«  PoMcias 

COUPON _ 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TPM’s  Specitd  Policy. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE 


By  RVTH  HESS* 


finish  at  12:20  and  there  are  no  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities  to  keep  me 
any  later.  I  don’t  even  have  deten¬ 
tion  for  cut-ups.  There  is  no  room. 
Our  school  was  bombed.  We  have  no 
gymnasium  and  no  auditorium.  We 
share  the  building  with  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  Every  room  is  used  every 
period  until  six  in  the  evening.  The 
classes  are  large.  I  have  46  in  my 
homeroom.  That’s  because  I  spoke 
German  so  well.  Some  of  our  other 
exchangees  teach  only  reading  and 
conversation,  16-18  hours  per  week. 
1  have  26  hours. 


When  the  weather  is  fine,  I  can  go 
sightseeing  in  the  afternoon.  Stuttgart 
is  surrounded  by  forest-covered  hills. 
In  whatever  direction  you  go,  you 
climb.  But  the  effort  is  well  rewarded. 
The  weather,  however,  is  seldom  fine 
from  the  middle  of  September  until 
the  middle  of  December.  Rain  or  fine, 
the  opera  and  theater  performances 
here  are  excellent.  Imagine  buying 
a  good  seat  at  the  opera  for  fifty-five 
cents — and  that  includes  the  charge 
for  checking  your  coat  and  umbrella. 
You  do  pay  ten  cents  if  you  want  a 
program. 

The  food  is  excellent.  The  wine  is 
even  better.  I  was  well-acquainted 
with  the  white  wines  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  River  valleys,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  wonderful,  light,  clear 
red  wines  of  Wurttemberg  as  well 
as  of  the  above  valleys. 

If  you  like  German  cooking,  your 
dinner: — soup,  maultaschen  and  sal¬ 
ad  will  cost  only  fifty  cents.  If  you 
want  steak  and  fried  potatoes  and 
coffee,  it  will  still  cost  less  than  two 
dollars  except  at  the  most  exclusive 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Portions  are 


generous. 

Housing  is  still  a  great  problem. 
I  live  with  the  parents  of  my  ex¬ 
changee.  I  have  a  beautiful  room  with 
a  lovely  view.  There’s  always  hot 
water  and  at  least  one  room  heated. 
One  man  brought  his  family  and  has 
acquired  a  whole  house.  Some  of  the 
others  had  a  hard  time  finding  a 
comfortable  place  to  live,  but  we’re 
the  guinea  pigs.  Next  year  everything 
will  be  better  organized.  If  you  know 
any  German,  don’t  hesitate.  Come 
along. 


*Miss  Hess,  a  teacher  in  Teaneck  High 
School,  is  spending  this  year  at  Oberschule 
fur  Madchen  at  Bad  Cannstatt,  Germany. 
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Teacher  Collies 

(Continued  from  Page  148) 
be  certificated  in  health  and  school 
nursing. 

In  order  to  implement  this  program 
the  following  construction  is  recom¬ 
mended:  a  physical  education  build¬ 
ing  adequate  for  the  needs  of  approx¬ 
imately  700  students,  expansion  of 
the  present  library,  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  present  gymnasium  to 
classrooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
construction  is  $917,000. 

Montclair: 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollments 
at  this  college  be  increased  from  1,- 
000  to  1,235  and  that  it  offer  cur- 
riculums  to  train  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  English,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  social  studies,  speech,  fine  arts, 
industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 

In  order  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  following  construction  is 
recommended:  29  new  classrooms  and 
laboratories,  remodeling  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration-classroom  build¬ 
ing  to  make  10  classrooms  and  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  food  service  building  to  seat 
600  students,  a  gymnasium  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  approximately  1,200 
students,  an  auditorium  building. 


dormitory  units  to  house  200  addi¬ 
tional  students,  and  enlargement  of 
the  present  heating  plant.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  this  construction  is 
$4,774,000. 

Newark : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
$3,700,000  be  set  aside  for  the  future 
development  of  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  on  a  new  site  to  be  selec¬ 
ted.  Studies  dealing  with  size,  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings,  and  desirable  sites 
for  relocation  are  now  being  made. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  recommended  that 
enrollments  be  increased  from  700  to 
800,  and  that  the  college  offer  cur- 
riculums  training  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers,  teachers  for  the  elementary 
grades,  and  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

Paterson : 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollments 
at  this  college  be  increased  from  500 
to  750,  and  that  the  college  offer 
curriculums  training  teachers  for  kin¬ 
dergartens,  the  elementary  grades, 
and  the  junior  high  school  grades. 

In  order  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  following  construction  is 
recommended:  a  library  to  seat  150 
students,  a  gymnasium  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  750  students,  completion 
of  the  present  food  service  building, 
three  new  classrooms  as  a  unit  on  the 


library  or  gymnasium,  and  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  present  library  into 
classrooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
construction  is  $1,300,000. 

Trenton  i 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollments 
at  this  college  be  increased  from  850 
to  1,200,  and  that  the  college  offer 
curriculums  training  teachers  of  kin¬ 
dergartens,  the  elementary  grades, 
business  education,  English-history, 
health  and  physical  education,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  music,  science-mathematics, 
and  social  studies-geography. 

In  order  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  following  construction  is 
recommended:  a  food  service  build¬ 
ing  to  seat  approximately  600  stu¬ 
dents,  dormitory  units  to  house  200 
students,  and  enlargement  of  the 
present  heating  plant.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  construction  is  $2,041,000. 

We  recognize  that  recruiting  addi¬ 
tional  students  to  enter  the  six  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  as  proposed  in 
above  recommendations,  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  However,  concurrently 
with  the  construction  program,  we 
expect  to  develop  a  vigorous  recruit¬ 
ment  program  in  cooperation  with  lo¬ 
cal  high  schools.  The  fact  that  the 
facilities  of  the  colleges  are  being 
substantially  improved  should,  we 
think,  be  an  incentive  in  recruitment. 


Nation-wide  leaders  for  today’s  schools 


■  Growth  in 

Arithmetic  Grades  1-8 

By  Clark-Junge'Moser-Smith 

#  The  number  system  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
a  built-in  program  of  teaching. 

#  Pupils  learn  to  think,  to  reason,  to  use 
alternate  methods. 

#  Maintenance-of-skills  program  insures 
understanding  and  competence. 

ISow  receiving  enthusiastic  country-wide 
recognition. 


C.  C.  Renick 
State  Representative 


■  Language  for 
Daily  Use  Grades  2-8 

Dawson-Miller-Foley-Connell-Garnett 

#  Ample  specific  practice  for  initial 
learning. 

#  Practical  application  of  learned  skills  and 
techniques. 

#  Skills  built  into  a  carefully  planned 
cumulative  learning  pattern. 

In  thousands  of  classrooms,  teachers  like  the 
Dawson  program. 


World  Book  C  ompany 


Y  onkers-on-Hudson 
New  Y6rk 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

||  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  || 

=1  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCANT  TO  THEM  |= 


PRIOR  SERVICE 

By  JOHN  A.  WOOD  III 
SECRETARY,  TRUE 
Chapter  235,  P,  L.  1952  permits 
persons  who  are  new-entrant  members 
of  the  Fund  July  1,  1952,  and  who 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
State  before  September  1,  1919,  to 
claim  and  purchase  credit  for  all  New 
Jersey  service,  providing  the  purchase 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  July 
1,  1953. 

This  purchase  transaction  requires 
the  member  to  make  sufficient  depos¬ 
its  in  the  annuity  savings  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  retirement  an  annuity  which 
will  match  his  pension  from  the  State 
reflecting  the  new  credits  which  he  is 
buying.  In  most  cases  the  purchase 
privilege  is  available  to  teachers  who 
are  near  the  retirement  age  and  the 
transaction  is  costly,  running  into 
several  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Pension  Fund  Office  now  has 
inquiries  from  about  120  persons  eli¬ 
gible  for  purchase,  and  those  requests 
for  terms  quite  naturally  ask  not  only 
what  it  will  cost,  hut  what  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  will  be,  i.e.,  what  the 
member  would  be  buying  with  his 
money.  If  the  purchase  is  contemplat¬ 
ed  so  that  the  member  can  qualify  for 
service  retirement  before  age  62.  a 
quotation  of  the  retirement  allowance 
requires  an  involved  calculation.  In 
many  cases  the  eligible  member  in¬ 
quires  not  only  what  the  benefits  of 
the  new  act  will  cost  him.  but  also 
asks  what  his  benefits  will  be  under 
several  service  and  retirement  condi¬ 
tions  recognizing  that  a  purchase  of 
credit  this  year  does  not  commit  the 
member  to  retirement  at  a  definite 
date  in  the  future. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  of¬ 
fice  staff  who  have  been  trained  to 
calculate  and  check  these  allowances 
is  quite  limited.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  has.  therefore,  authorized  that 
these  purchase  inquiries  be  answered 
promptly  by  our  telline  the  member 
what  it  will  cost  and  asking  him  if  he 
is  able  and  willing  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  payment.  Often  the  office  is 
advised  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive  and 
in  order  to  serve  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible  those  who  can  meet  the  terms 
and  who  want  to  invest  their  money- 
in  this  way,  we  would  like  to  be  spar¬ 
ed  having  to  calculate  and  quote  bene¬ 
fits  to  persons  who  cannot  afford  or 
who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  re- 
f^uired. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SALARIES 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY ,  JR.,  NJJEA  Research  Director 


Has  there  been  a  recent  salary  survey 
of  administrative  and  supervisory  po¬ 
sitions  in  New  Jersey  scho^? 

Yes.  In  November  1952  the  NJEA 
Research  Division  completed  the '^tab¬ 
ulation  of  a  1952-53  salary  survey  of 
non-teaching  administrative  and  su¬ 
pervisory  positions  in  New  Jersey 
schools.  This  study  was  requested  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly  in  November 
1951.  The  survey  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  258  districts  in  the  state  that 
employ  non-teaching  administrators. 
Replies  were  received  from  247  dis¬ 
tricts  or  96  percent  of  those  districts 
receiving  the  questionnaire.  In  these 
247  districts  are  located  approxi¬ 
mately  85  percent  of  the  total  es¬ 
timated  instructional  staff  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

What  salary  data  were  tabulated  in 
this  survey? 

A  separate  frequency  distribution 
was  compiled  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions:  superintendent,  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  junior  high  school  principal, 
junior  high  school  vice-principal, 
elementary  school  principal,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  school  vice-principal.  The 
state-wide  results  were  then  divided 
into  four  groups.  These  groupings 
were  determined  hy  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  school  districts.  The 
median,  mean  and  first  and  third 
quartile  were  then  computed  for  each 
position  in  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  school  districts. 

Since  non-teaching  supervisors  and 
directors  are  concentrated  in  the 
larger  districts,  the  frequency  distrib¬ 
utions  and  measures  of  central  tend¬ 
ency  for  these  positions  were  only 
computed  for. the  66  districts  in  the 
state  that  employ  100  or  more  teach¬ 
ers. 

Data  on  1952-53  salaries  as  well 
as  minimums,  maximums  and  incre¬ 
ments  provided  by  existing  salary 
guides  are  included  in  the  study  on  a 
district  by  district  basis. 

Have  administrators  received  salary 
increases  in  proportion  to  those  granted 
teachers? 

No.  Between  the  school  year  1939- 
40  and  the  year  1952-53  the  average 
salary  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher  in¬ 
creased  84%.  During  the  same  period 


the  average  salary  of  the  New  Jersey 
school  superintendent  increased  499o 
while  the  increase  for  all  non-teach¬ 
ing  principals  was  59%.  Between 
1948  and  the  present  year  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  teachers  increased  29%, 
and  non-teaching  principals  also  had 
a  29%  increase  in  average  salary. 
Once  again  the  superintendents  did 
not  fare  as  well,  for  their  average 
salary  increased  only  22%. 


SCHOOL  LAW 

By  R.  S.  POLLACK 
Instructor  in  School  Law,  Rutgers 

Teachers  often  appear  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  apply  for  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  when  confronted 
with  a  problem  involving  school  law. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  if  a  teacher 
is  a  party  to  a  civil  suit,  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer  should  be  sought.  However, 
since  in  some  cases  arising  out  of 
school  work,  the  local  Board  of  Eld- 
ucation  is  required  to  furnish  Coun¬ 
sel,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  teacher 
to  consult  with  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  before  taking  definite  steps  in 
her  own  behalf. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  sound  advice  and  is 
qualified  to  do  so.  His  cooperation 
as  an  advisor  and  an  inCermediary 
in  dealing  with  the  State  Department 
is  invaluable.  Questions  involving 
teacher  certification  are  normally  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  County  Superintendent, 
as  are  many  other  questions  of  a 
purely  professional  nature,  particularly 
those  involving  interpretations  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 
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^lAJliat  ^J^appenA  ^ext? 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E. 

Where  Is  Emphasis?  Says  Nich¬ 
olas  E.  WyckoiT,  in  the  California 
Journal  of  Elementary  Education, 
“The  social  activities  of  the  school 
should  not  he  overplayed  in  the 
press.”  A  steady  flow  of  news  notes 
on  class  picnics,  parents’  dinners. 


Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered 'by 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 

ROBINSON,  President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


fewer  changed  their  courses,  more  en¬ 
tered  advanced  institutions;  more  en¬ 
joyed  the  jobs  they  obtained,  and 
even  the  drop-outs  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  group  showed  greater  job  stabilty 
and  higher  income. 


What  kind  of  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  does  your  secondary  school 
have?  Is  your  faculty  sold  to  its 
value?  Do  they  feel  that  guid¬ 
ance  personnel  should  “carry  their 
share”  of  classroom  instruction? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Hoping  this  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  you  • 


Concerning 
LITTLE  BEGINNERS 
AND  THEIR  READING 


Here's  an  inexpensive  booklet  in  keeping  with 
modern  primary  teaching.  It  shows  parents  how  easy  it  is  to 
give  home  help  to  youngsters  learning  to  read. 


school  club  activities,  and  the  like, 
without  reference  to  the  educational 
functioning  of  the  school,  may  lead 
elements  of  the  community  to  think 
of  school  as  simply  a  “recreation 
spot.” 

Are  you,  or  your  school,  guilty? 
Does  your  newspaper  publicity 
play  up  the  social,  athletic,  and  or¬ 
ganization  activity  of  the  school  to 
the  negligence  of  curriculum, 
methodology,  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  and  educational  values?  Does 
your  school  keep  a  scrapbook  of 
its  newspaper  publicity  and  analyze 
its  coverage  by  categories?  When 
was  the  last  time  an  article  ap¬ 
peared  on  some  phase  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  your  classroom?  In  select¬ 
ing  news  for  publication,  do  we 
ignore  the  findings  of  numerous 
studies,  such  as  that  of  Belmont 
Farley,  which  show  that  parents 
are  most  interested  in  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  and  least  interested  in  athle¬ 
tics  and  school  social  and  organi¬ 
zational  news? 

What  Value  Guidance?  A  study 
of  500  junior  school  pupils  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  described  in  the  March, 
1952,  Guidance  Newsletter,  has  help¬ 
ed  to  pin  down  evidence  on  the  value 
of  a  carefully  planned  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  control  group,  with 
counselors  carrying  almost  a  full 
teaching  load,  guidance  was  limited 
to  brief  discussions  of  job  goals, 
checking  courses  elected  with  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements,  and  occasional  in¬ 
terviews  with  failing  or  problem  pu¬ 
pils.  The  experimental  group  enjoyed 
achievement,  interest,  and  aptitude 
testing  with  explanations  of  the  re¬ 
sults  given  to  each  pupil;  many  in¬ 
terviews  with  qualified,  experienced 
counselors;  group  meetings  covering 
high  school  orientation,  choice  of 
career,  how-to-study  advice,  and  boy- 
girl  relations;  and  case  conferences 
and  interviews  with  parents.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  striking  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  experimental  group.  A 
much  larger  number  was  graduated, 

JANUARY,  1953 


The  name  of  this  booklet  is“Ways 
You  Can  Help  Your  Child  with 
Reading”.  Although  directed  to 
mothers  and  fathers,  it  is  proving 
to  be  very  popular  with  teachers 
because  it  actually  helps  them 
with  their  job. 

The  author,  Sally  L.  Casey,  is  an 
educator  in  the  primary  school 
field.  Her  suggestions  are  based 
upon  practical  experience  and  also 
upon  many  helpful  recommen¬ 
dations  from  Dr.  Robert  Reichart, 


Professor  of  Education,  Oregon 
State  College,  and  Supt.  1.  R. 
Halseth,  Albany,  Oregon  schools. 

The  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  a 
clear-cut,  vigorous  style  which 
makes  them  easy  to  follow  and 
does  much  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
parents.  There  are  hints  for 
Mother  and  Father  and  for 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  are 
some  do’s  and  don’ts  and  a  list  of 
books  which  children  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades  enjoy. 


If  further  inleretled  —  Booklet,  WAYS  YOU 
CAN  HELP  YOL'R  CHILD  WITH  READING,  is 
27  pages;  ^"x  6/4*;  io<  postpaid.  Write 
to  ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY,  I9II 
Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


THE  REFRESHING,  LONG-LASTING  flavor  of  wholesome,  delicious 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  satisfies  between-meal  _ — 

‘‘sweet-cair*  without  interfering  with  appetite.  And  the^ 
pleasant  chewing  helps  relieve  tense  nerves.  Try  H. 
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Encouraging  Teachers  in  Training 

By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISON  and  S.  DAVID  WINANS 


types  of  State  scholarships 

are  available  to  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  six  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges.  A  student  qualifying  for 
the  first  type  is  exempt  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees 
during  the  four  years  of  his  enroll¬ 
ment.  provided  he  maintains  a  satis¬ 
factory  academic  record.  A  student 
qualifying  for  the  second  type  may 
be  assigned  selected  work  projects 
at  the  college  to  earn  money  to  be 
credited  to  his  tuition  account.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  these  programs  have 
been  in  operation,  many  students 
have  benefitted  from  tbeir  provisions 
by  securing  financial  assistance  in 
preparing  for  highly  satisfying  ca¬ 
reers  in  teaching.  Similarly,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  has  profited  by  ac¬ 
quiring  many  skilled  teachers  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  enter  the  profession. 

TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  program  under  which  students 
attending  the  colleges  may  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tuition  and  lab¬ 
oratory  fees  was  first  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  1937.  Since  that 
time,  1,190  scholarships  have  been 
issued  and  1.387  students  have  bene¬ 
fitted  in  some  degree  from  their  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  number  of  such  scholarships 
awarded  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  all  six  colleges. 
For  example,  if  all  six  State  Teachers 
Colleges  enroll  4,000  students  during 
any  one  year,  the  maximum  number 
of  scholarships  that  may  be  in  effect 
at  any  one  time  is  400. 

Distribution  of  scholarships  among 
students  enrolled  is  also  dependent 
on  the  population  of  the  counties  in 
which  students’  homes  are  located. 
The  hypothetical  awarding  of  scho¬ 


larships  to  students  from  Atlantic  and 
Bergen  Counties  will  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  scholarships  are 
distributed.  According  to  1950  cen¬ 
sus  data,  3  percent  of  New  Jersey’s 
population  lives  in  Atlantic  County 
and  11  percent  in  Bergen  County.  As 
a  result,  no  more  than  12  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  400  scholarships  available  at 
one  time  could  be  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  homes  in  Atlantic  County, 
and  no  more  than  44  could  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  students  from  Ber¬ 
gen  County. 

In  order  to  provide  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  students  at  all  col¬ 
leges,  available  scholarships  are  fur¬ 
ther  distributed  so  that  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  students  in  any  one 
college,  or  any  college  class,  will  be 
recipients  of  sucb  awards. 

An  individual  student  seeking  to 
win  a  scholarship  must  first  secure 
admission  to  a  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  by  successfully  passing  the  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  that  are  admin¬ 
istered  during  the  spring  semester  of 
each  year.  He  may  then  qualify  as  a 
scholarship  applicant  by  demonstra¬ 
ting  that: 

1.  he  has  need  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance, 

2.  he  achieved,  on  the  entrance 
examinations,  high  enough 
scores  in  American  history,  Eng¬ 
lish,  science,  mathematics, 
speech,  and  reading  to  permit 
his  selection  as  an  applicant, 

3.  he  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of 
his  high  school  graduating  class, 
and 

4.  he  has  shown  evidence  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  two  school  or  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

Once  awarded,  a  scholarship  con¬ 
tinues  in  effect  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  If  the  recipient  withdraws  from 
the  college,  falls  below  the  academic 


standard  established  for  scholarship 
students,  or  otherwise  becomes  in¬ 
eligible  for  the  award,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  reassigned  to  another  qualified 
student  who  then  receives  the  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  remainder  of  the  four 
year  period.  Whenever  possible,  the 
reassignment  is  made  to  a  student  in 
the  same  class  and  from  the  same 
county  as  the  original  recipient. 
WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Work  scholarships  may  be  assign¬ 
ed  by  the  president  of  each  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  to  students 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Stu¬ 
dents  receiving  such  aid  are  paid  at 
stated  hourly  rates  (usually  60  or  65 
cents  per  hour),  and  their  earnings 
are  credited  to  their  tuition  accounts. 

Only  four  restrictions  affect  the 
work  scholarship  program. 

1.  The  student  must  demonstrate 
need  for  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  become  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

2.  The  number  of  students  eligible 
for  such  assistance  is  limited  to 
15  percent  of  the  number  on 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  the  current  semester. 

3.  The  total  amount  of  credit  al¬ 
lowable  to  all  students  receiving 
work  scholarships  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  tuition  paid  by  all 
students  enrolled  at  the  college 
during  the  current  semester. 

4.  The  president  of  any  college 
may  cancel  a  work  scholarship 
if,  in  his  judgment,  such  cancel¬ 
lation  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
either  the  student  or  college. 

Typical  duties  assigned  to  students 
receiving  work  scholarship  assistance 
include:  filing,  typing,  work  as  lab¬ 
oratory,  library,  or  physical  educa¬ 
tion  assistants;  cafeteria  duties; 
maintenance  of  recreational  facilities; 
and  similar  tasks  connected  with  the 
operation  of  a  college. 

During  1951-52,  686  students  were 
employed  under  the  work  scholarship 
program.  They  earned  a  total  of  $46,- 
186.41  to  be  credited  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  tuition  accounts.  This  means  that 
the  average  student  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  earned  $67.33  toward  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  fees  amounting  to 
$100.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
opportunity  to  earn  this  money  was 
an  important  factor  in  making  col¬ 
lege  attendance  possible  for  many 
who  benefitted  under  the  program. 
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No  Place  Like  Home 

(Continued  from  Page  162) 
Before  the  student  is  asked  to  draw 
up  a  floor  plan  to  his  liking,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  house  on  a  piece  of 
property  is  discussed.  In  which  room 
is  sunlight  desired,  north  light,  morn¬ 
ing  light  and  afternoon  light?  All  of 
these  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
location  of  the  rooms  in  the  floor 
plan.  Then  the  number  of  rooms, 
the  size  of  the  house  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  lot  are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  the  zoning  ordinances. 
With  this  information  before  him, 
the  student  draws  a  floor  plan. 

BUILDING  MODELS 
The  next  step  is  to  lay  out  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  excavation.  This  is  done  with 
a  drawing  board,  a  few  pins  for 
stakes,  and  some  thread  for  mason 
cord.  To  carry  this  unit  still  further, 
and  make  it  very  practical,  a  certain 
number  of  floor  plans  are  selected  to 
be  built  on  a  one-inch  scale.  Usually 
four  boys  work  as  a  group.  During 
the  course  of  construction,  each  group 
selects  one  room  which  they  com¬ 
pletely  finish,  even  to  furniture  and 
furnishings.  The  students  are  free  to 
carry  out  any  of  their  ideas.  This 
makes  the  construction  that  much 
more  interesting  and  affords  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
impractibilities.  Also,  it  gives  the 
student  a  chance  to  use  his  ingenuity. 
The  net  result  is  most  encouraging. 

The  house  is  never  completed  until 
the  grounds  are  landscaped,  and  the 
interior  decorated.  For  these  two 
units  we  make  very  good  use  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  who  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
landscaping  and  interior  decorating. 

The  final  unit  is  on  household 
maintenance,  such  as  cutting  a  piece 
of  glass,  puttying  a  window,  making 
a  window  screen,  repairing  a  leaking 
faucet,  etc. 

Although  this  course  is  new,  and 
has  been  taught  only  for  the  past 
three  years,  we  feel  that  most  of  the 
‘'bugs”  have  been  ironed  out  and  we 
now  have  a  course  which  meets  the 
needs  of  life  adjustment.  It  has 
proved  a  popular  course  with  the 
boys  who  take  it,  and  has  also  created 
widespread  interest  among  the  rest 
of  the  student  body. 
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WINNING  NATION-WIDE  ACCLAIM 
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in  the  special  School  Edition 

The  twenty  volumes  in  this  recognized  and  established  series  as  published 
in  the  special  School  Edition  on  September  1,  1952,  were  received  with 
immediate  and  popular  acclaim  in  schools  the  country  over.  A  total  of 
fifty  volumes  will  be  available  in  the  School  Edition  for  shipment  by 
February  1,  as  follows: 


ARE  LINCOLN 

’GEORGE  CARVER 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY 

.AIIGAIl  ADAMS 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

’PAUL  REVERE 

•ALEC  HAMILTON 

HARRIET  lEECHER  STOWE 

PETER  STUYVESANT 

*ALE(R  RELL 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 

’POCAHONTAS 

’AMELIA  EARHART 

’JANE  AOOAMS 

RORERT  E.  LEE 

•ANDY  JACRSON 

’JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

ROIERT  FULTON 

.ANTHONY  WAYNE 

JULIETTE  LOW 

SAM  HOUSTON 

REN  FRANRLIN 

’RIT  CARSON 

STEPHEN  FOSTER 

ROORER  T.  WASHINGTON 

’LOU  GEHRIG 

’TOM  EDISON 

’RUFFAIO  RILL 

’LOUISA  AlCOTT 

TOM  JEFFERSON 

’CLARA  RARTON 

lUCRETIA  MOTT 

U.  S.  GRANT 

’DANIEL  ROONE 

’LUTHER  lURRANR 

WILLIAM  PENN 

DAVID  FARRAGUT 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

WILL  ROGERS 

DAVY  CROCRETT 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

’WOODROW  WILSON 

DOLLY  MADISON 

MERIWETHER  LEWIS 

’YOUNG  AUDURON 

Ell  WHITNEY 

’MYLES  STANDISH 

YOUNG  STONEWALL 

IlltD  GIRL:  SACAGAWEA  WIIIUI  AND  OlVILlE  WRIGHT 


For  the  convenience  of  the  thousands  of  schools  which  ordered  the  first 
twenty  volumes,  their  titles  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  The  School  Edition 
program  will  be  expanded  gradually  to  include  all  Childhood  titles  now 
published  or  announced  in  the  Trade  Juvenile  Edition,  and  thereafter  to 
include  new  volumes  from  year  to  year. 

*  Attractive  cover,  two-color  stamping,  colored  endsheets 

*  Side-sewed,  reinforced  binding.  Washable  cloth 

*  Grade  4  and  up.  Popular  usage  extends  to  senior  high  level. 

*  “Low-vocabulary-level,  wide-interest-range  content’* 

*  Distinctive  children’s  literature.  Favorite  story  volumes 

*  Areas  of  “experience”  living,  social  studies,  Americanization,  etc. 

*  For  “personal”  reading.  Volumes  are  ’*read,  loved,  reread.” 

*  Per  volume — List  Price,  $1.48;  Net  School  Price,  $1.11,  f.o.b. 
publisher 

In  correspondence  and  on  orders,  please  specify  School  Edition.  Feel 
free  to  request  descriptive  literature  and  order  blank  in  quantities. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INC. 

730  North  Meridian  Street  468  Fourth  Avenue 

Indianapolis  7.  Ind.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  INSURANCE? 

**The  Specialist  in  Teacher  Welfare  Plans.** 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
Market  3-6611  20  Branford  Place  Newark,  N.  ). 
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Reuther,  Norton  at  AASA 
Walter  P.  Reuther  and  John  K. 
Norton  will  give  major  addresses  at 
the  1953  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
in  Atlantic  City.  The  convention, 
which  attracts  educators  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  is  scheduled  Feb¬ 
ruary  14-19.  Mr.  Reuther,  CIO 
leader,  will  speak  on  mobilizing  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  public  education. 
Dr.  Norton,  will  discuss  patterns  of 
educational  administration  to  promote 
national  security.  The  convention 
theme  is  “Education  for  National 
Security”. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  of  UN  will  talk 
on  “Fighting  The  Cold  War  Through 
Education”  and  Willard  E.  Givens 
will  receive  the  American  Education 
Award  for  1953. 

Other  speakers  include  Cartoonist 
A1  Capp,  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  Frank 
Abrams,  and  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Masters. 

The  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  Lea¬ 
gue  has  presented  to  the  State  Museum 
all  its  popular  health  education  films 
on  tuberculosis.  Teachers  will  find  a 
list,  with  brief  description  of  each 
subject,  on  pages  13-14  in  catalog 
Number  4  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 
circulated  from  the  State  Museum. 

The  Elementary  Men’s  Teachers 
Association,  an  alumni  group  of  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  ofiBcers  for  the  1952- 
53  school  term:  Jim  E.  Williamson, 
New  York,  president;  Frank  Marmo, 
Newark,  vice-president;  Steve  De 
Maio,  Newark,  secretary;  and  Ernest 
Hobbie,  Cranford,  treasurer. 

Lincoln  School,  Bcrgenfield.  has 
been  cooperating  with  Jersey  City 
STC,  to  provide  a  practicum  center  for 
a  group  of  college  juniors.  Under 
this  program  a  group  of  six  teachers- 
in-training  can  share  their  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiences.  It  prepares 
them  for  their  subsequent  student¬ 
teaching  periods. 


Overseas  Teachers 

New  Jersey  has  eleven  teachers  from 
overseas  in  its  schools  this  year  under 
the  Fulbright  Exchange  program. 
They  come  from  France.  New  Zea¬ 
land.  England.  Scotland.  Germany  and 
Italy.  New  Jersey  teachers  taking  their 
places  overseas  include  Katherine 
Bell.  Newark;  J.  Leslie  Campbell, 
Fair  Lawn;  Doris  Dobbins.  Florence; 
Philip  Gariss,  Nutley;  Edward  Hayes, 
Millburn;  Ruth  Hess,  Teaneck;  Gilda 
Mendico,  Vineland;  Mrs.  Mildred 
Stoll.  Bernardsville;  Gertrude  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  West  Orange;  Jean  Weatherbee. 
Bound  Brook;  and  Ethel  A.  Worrell. 
Plainfield.  Harman  M.  Ward  of  Tren¬ 
ton  STC  and  Daisy  Zandstra  of  Pater¬ 
son  are  overseas  without  replacement, 
the  former  in  Greece  and  the  latter 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Maurice  P.  MofTatt  of  Montclair 
STC  tells  “The  Place  of  Local  History 
in  Modern  Exlucation”  in  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology  for  October. 


Rolling  out  the  Red  Carpet  for  Parents 
was  the  theme  of  a  recent  issue  of  It 
Starts  in  the  Classroom,  PR  News¬ 
letter.  The  newsletter  suggested  num¬ 
erous  ways  of  getting  more  parents 
into  the  schools,  and  of  getting  more 
out  of  the  parents  who  come.  The 
newsletter  is  published  by  the  NElA’s 
National  School  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 


Vocational  Review 

The  Vocational  Division  in  the 
State  Department  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  comprehensive  report  on  its 
activities  for  the  1951-52  year.  The 
report  covers  the  numerous  areas  of 
vocational  education  in  New  Jersey, 
especially  agriculture,  home  econom¬ 
ics.  trades  and  industry,  (X'cupational 
information  and  guidance,  distributive 
education,  and  general  home  econom¬ 
ics  and  industrial  arts.  The  report 
shows  a  total  of  25.669  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  various  kinds  of  vocational 
classes. 

Boy  Scout  Week  is  February  7-14. 
Elaborate  plans  for  school  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  observance  are  available 
from  the  national  office.  Incidentally 
the  Scout  Jamboree  will  be  held  this 
year  on  the  Irvine  Ranch  in  Southern 
California.  July  17-23. 

Paterson  teachers,  according  to  the 
Paterson  Educator,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  to  promote  reg¬ 
istration  and  voting  in  the  November 
election.  A  group  of  22  teachers 
helped  staff  a  special  information 
booth  in  City  Hall. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers’  Association  George 
Regensburg  of  Ewing  Township 
showed  his  color  film.  “Nature  as  I 
See  It.”  The  film  is  a  seasonal  picture 
of  bird  and  other  animal  life  and 
was  recommended  by  the  group  for 
showings  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  film  was  made  entirely 
in  New  Jersey,  partly  at  the  State 
School  of  Conservation  in  Stokes 
Forest,  where  Mr.  Regensburg  was 
business  manager. 

Fair  Lawn  reports  that  the  average 
teachers  salaries  as  reported  in  the 
October  Review  should  have  read  as 
follows:  1951-52,  $3427;  1952-53, 
$3660.  The  following  corrections 
have  been  received  for  Maple  Shade: 
30.4  teachers,  avg.  sal.,  51-52,  $2653; 
52-53,  $2852.  Avg.  Increment,  $235. 
Range  $2500-3900.  Guide,  $2500- 
3650;  $2500-$4000  (  4  yr.),  $2650- 
4200  (5  yr.),  all  in  13  steps. 

Station  WATV  in  Newark  (Channel 
13)  is  broadcasting  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tion  programs  prepared  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council.  Called 
“Our  Schools  At  Work.”  the  series 
TV’s  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  9:30. 

Montclair  STC  chartered  a  plane 
over  Christmas  for  a  field  trip  by  50 
students  to  San  Juan  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  bureau  of  field  studies,  under 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  arranged  the  trip, 
which  carried  two  undergraduate 
credits. 
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Bunoe  on  Grammar 

Lou  P.  Bunce  of  Highland  Park 
is  the  author  of  Fundamentals  of 


£ 
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Knglish  Grammar,  recently  published 
hy  the  Lawrence  Publishing  Company 
of  Hollywood,  Cal.  It  is  exactly  what 
its  title  indicates,  but  written  in  a 
conversational,  informal  style  which 
should  help  make  it  alive  and  appeal¬ 
ing.  Among  the  editors  who  aided 
Miss  Bunce  on  the  hook  was  William 
Lewin  of  Newark. 

Helen  Scott  Diehl  of  Belleville  is 
the  author  of  a  recent  article  in 
School  Arts. 

NEA’s  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  issued  Human 
Values  in  the  Elementary  School,  a 
%-page  booklet  which  tries  to  pin 
down  and  make  concrete  one  of  the 
currently  popular  educational  aims. 
It  contains  much  material  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  would  make  an  excellent 
companion  volume  to  NSPRA’s  It 
Starts  in  the  Classroom. 

The  Elementary  Principals  are 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  February 
12-14.  The  program  calls  for  21 
study  groups,  a  social  tour,  a  dance, 
and  a  breakfast  meeting  with  Alice 
Miel  as  speaker. 

The  Newark  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  took  teachers  new  to  the  city 
on  a  bus  tour  early  this  year.  It  was 
designed  to  familiarize  the  100  new 
Newarkers  with  the  city’s  geography, 
and  its  industrial,  historical,  and 
sociological  points  of  interest.  The 
trip  was  followed  by  a  luncheon. 

Newark's  Board  of  Education  is 
seeking  to  buy  the  old  International 
League  ball  park,  known  as  Ruppert 
Stadium,  as  a  recreational  center  in 
the  Ironbound  district. 

Income  Tax  time  brings  a  reminder 
that  expenses  of  travel,  meals  and 
lodging  in  attending  teachers’  con¬ 
ventions  are  deductible. 

Alfred  Holman  of  Trenton  STC 
helped  prepare  a  Discussion  Guide 
for  Teachers  of  English  sponsored  by 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  To  it  he  contributed  the 
material  on  the  Development  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Taste  and  Appreciation  Through 
Literature. 

The  National  School  Boards  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  February  12-14,  1953  at-Haddon 
Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City.  This  fed¬ 
eration  of  state  associations  is  rapidly 
expanding  its  activities  and  services 
to  education. 
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Scribners 

Proudly  announce  the  publication  of 

ENGLISH  AT  WORK 

Courses  One,  Two,  Three,  Four 
by  Bryant,  Howe,  Jenkins,  and  Munn 

Composition  and  Grammar  textbooks  ,to  solve  the  teaching 
problems  in  English  for  Grades  9  through  12.  Elach  book  is 
a  completely  integrated  course  of  study  providing  material, 
motivation,  and  system  in  teaching  and  learning  all  areas  of 
communication — writing,  speaking,  reading,  and  listening. 

Correipondence  Inriled 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Rffh  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

R*pr*s*nf*d  in  N*w  J*rt*y  by  Mr.  Thomat  M.  GilmarKn 


Betts  Basic  Readers 

The  Language  Arts  Series 

Emmett  A.  Betts  and  Girolyn  M.  Welch 


Elmphatically,  yes  —  every  normal  child  can  be  taught  to  read  if  the 
proper  materials  of  instruction  are  used.  The  des{)erate  need  for 
such  instructional  materials  prompted  the  publication  of  this  new 
basic  reading  series.  It  is  filled  with  stories  and  pictures  as  gay  and 
rollicking  as  those  of  any  book  that  ever  peeped  from  under  a 
Christmas  tree.  It  makes  children  want  to  read.  It  takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  reading  instruction. 

The  Teacher’s  Guide  Books  go  a  long  way  toward  lightening  the  busy 
teacher’s  load.  They  feature  detailed  plans  for  each  day’s  activities 
and  full  references  to  outside  materials.  Beautifully  illustrated  Study 
Books  complement  the  Story  Books  and  develop  specific  reading  skills. 

GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  SIX 


American  Book  Company  n  ”  ^olk 
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The  NATION*S  LEADING  ENGLISH  SERIES 


with  a  personalized  approach 
to  language  study 


THE 


GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES 


HAROLO  G.  SHANE  .  FLORENCE  K.  FERRIS  •  EDWARD  E.  KEENER 

A  NEW  series  of  English  texts  for  Grades  2~8 

•  Develops  power  in  language  usage. 

^  •  A  flexible  program  which  •  A  pupil’s  handbook  for 
can  be  adapted  to  chil*  ready  reference  is  in* 


ipted 

dren’s  interests  and 
needs. 

•  Organized  around  short 
selbcontained  learning 
situations. 


;ady 

eluded  in  each  book. 

•  Exercises  and  activities 
are  based  on  children’s 
experiences  and  interests. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


328  South  Jefferson  Street  221  Fourth  Avenue  2121  Staunton  Court 

CHICAGO  6,  ILL.  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

707  Browder  Stree  441  W.  Peachtree  Street.  N.E. 

DALLAS  1,  TEXAS  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


Are  Your  Christmas  Bills  Paid? 

You  Can  Get  Extra  Money  From  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  10  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Ridge,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Hudson  Cty.  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  180  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Hamilton  Twp.  High  School,  Trenton  10 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  LiiKoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  UUnion,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

•  All  except  •  are  federal  credit  unions. 


January 

OrcliiJd  to  .  .  . 

New  Brunswick  for  its  observ¬ 
ance  of  American  Education  Week, 
The  observance  included  five  demon¬ 
stration  classes  in  a  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store  window.  The  classes 
involved  hobbies,  arithmetic,  kinder¬ 
garten.  first  grade  reading,  and  tools 
of  learning.  Many  other  window  dis¬ 
plays  were  arranged,  and  the  whole 
observance  was  widely  publicized  in 
the  New  Brunswick  Home  News.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jelin  is  president  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Teachers  Club  which 
sponsored  the  observance.  Abraham 
Resnick  and  Albert  Shaw  headed  the 
special  committee. 

School  13,  Paterson,  which 
staged  an  elaborate  observance  of  its 
25th  anniversary.  It  included  a  spe¬ 
cial  issue  of  the  school's  publication 
and  a  banquet,  with  special  honors 
for  21  teachers  in  service  during  the 
quarter-century.  Michael  Gioia  is 
principal  of  the  school.  The  school 
made  a  special  effort  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  more  distinguished  grad¬ 
uates  on  this  occasion. 

Margaret  C.  McCormack,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Elementary  Schools  of  Som¬ 
erville,  who  will  take  an  active  part 
in  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools,  in  Washington,  January 
15-16.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  inquire  whether  and  how  foreign 
language  study  can  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  elementary  schools  and  whether 
and  how  such  language  studies  might 
even  contribute  to  making  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  programs  richer  and 
more  articulate.  Somerville  has  been 
carrying  on  a  successful  program  of 
elementary  Spanish  and  French  for 
the  past  five  years;  it  is  one  of  the 
few  eastern  schools  with  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Miss  McCormack  will  address  the 
group  on  the  “Solution  of  Adminis¬ 
trative  Problems  in  Various  School 
Systems.” 

The  North  Hudson  College  Club, 
which  sponsored  a  three-session  pen¬ 
sion  workshop  on  “How  Our  Pension 
Fund  Works.”  Twenty-seven  members 
attended.  Ida  E.  Housman  of  Hoboken 
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conducted  it,  and  placed  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  showing  how  to  find  the 
answers  to  most  pension  questions  in 
her  reference  book,  Pension  Facts 
for  Teachers,  and  the  supplements  to 
it  she  has  provided. 

Esther  D.  Werber  and  the  Wood¬ 
bury  Education  Association  for  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  year’s  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  sets  down  in  detail 
what  the  Association  and  each  of  its 
committees  did  during  the  past  year. 
More  such  reports  would  build  teach¬ 
er-understanding  of  the  work  of  their 
professional  organizations. 

Dr.  Stephen  F.  Roach  of  Jersey 
City  recently  completed  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  for  Fordham  which  analyzed 
some  350  decisions  rendered  by  the 
higher  State  courts  of  New  Jersey 
between  1844  and  1950  on  various 
aspects  of  school  board  operations. 
His  study  is  especially  valuable  since 
it  attempts  to  draw,  from  the  court 
decisions,  the  “propositions”  and 
“controlling  principles”  which  guide 
the  courts  in  interpreting  school  law 
regarding  boards.  Dr.  Roach  deduces 
that  the  higher  courts  place  con¬ 
siderable  stress  on  the  breadth  of  local 
board  duties  and  powers,  on  their 
discretionary  judgment,  on  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  boards  will  act  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  general  good  and 
welfare,  and  on  the  importance  of 
conformity  with  pertinent  laws.  Dr. 
Roach,  a  teacher  at  Ferris  High 
School,  summarized  his  thesis  in  two 
articles  in  the  American  School  Board 
Journal. 


Arts  High,  Newark,  for  its  production 
of  the  opera  Hansel  and  Gretel.  This 
is  the  third  operatic  production  by 
the  school.  For  a  solid  week  the 
opera  was  presented  every  afternoon 
for  an  audience  of  elementary  school 
children.  During  that  week  over  3,000 
Newark  pupils  saw  and  heard  a  bit 
of  grand  opera.  Thirteen  teachers 
and  130  high  school  pupils  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  production,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  John  S.  Herron,  soon 
to  retire  as  Newark  superintendent. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  SIX 


(anel  li  are  aea  mor*, 
six  important  reasons  why 


THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC 
READING  PROGRAM 


continues  to  set  the  pace  in  elementary  reading: 

1.  It  provides  pupils  with  improved  child-experience  stories  in 
which  every  character  "comes  to  life." 

2.  It  features  a  gradual  and  logical  introduction  of  new  words 
and  clear-cut  lessons  on  word  meanings  and  word  usage. 

3.  It  offers  comprehensive  Reading  Readiness  techniques  for 
beginners. 

4.  It  provides  for  individual  differences  through  the  use  of 
separate  teaching  plans  for  superior,  average,  and  immature 
groups. 

5.  It  offers  the  latest  in  Workbooks  (including  Vocabulary 
Workbooks  for  immature  groups). 

6.  It  facilitates  reading  comprehension  through  such  aids  as 
Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards;  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase, 
Sentence  Cards;  Big  Pictures;  Sight  Vocabulary  Word 
Cards;  Integrated  Textfilms. 


for  /uil  details,  write  to: 

l^ou/f  j^eterdon  and  C^ompan^ 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 

And  undergtanding  is  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  underetanding  that  can  only  he  developed  through 

V  *  special  study  of  groups— develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
end  division  of  numbers 

V  e  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 

V  e  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

V  problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

V  •  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 

V  maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  process 
the  pupil  learns 

V  specially  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

V  Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  full  details  on 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM,  Grades  I  through  8. 


write  to: 


l^owj  jf^elerson  and  ^ompan^ 

EVANSTON.  ILL.  White  Plaint,  N.  Y. 
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Ho  siring* 
to  these 

services*** 


Among  the  many  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  which  Binney  &  Smith  Co. 
offers  to  teachers  ore— 

ART  WORKSHOPS 

Free  in-service  3-day  (15  hours) 
sessions  conducted  by  highly 
trained  art  consultants.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Dept.  ST. 

Finney  &  Smith 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

tiMMy  t  SaMi  C*.  Ces**  ■  lain  «• 
1.  T.  CmmD,  Sid.  air.,  4  T.  Saerdn 


ORGANIZATIONS- -rrlToJS: 

mt  Cranny  Kntt  in  nttin<ti«*  nn*  ptmt  nwlnl 
centnimiv  Insnnt  mini  nnsily  rand*. 

CORDON  BAITZEL 

204  C  Memorial  Ave.  Palmyra,  N.  |. 


SicUSSFUHW 

m 


Junior  Classical  League 


The  New  Jersey  Junior  Classical 
League  has  made  an  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  third  season  under  the 
leadership  of  State  Consul.  C^arol  Cas¬ 
co.,  a  senior  in  Trenton  Central  High 
School.  Other  student  officers  are 
Pro  Consul.  Gregory  Ganifas,  a  senior 
at  Plainfield;  Quaestor,  Bruce  Carl¬ 
son  of  Penn’s  Grove  Regional;  Re¬ 
cording  Scriba,  Elsie  Vaughn,  and 
Corresponding  Scriba,  Magdalen  Elg- 
gerling.  both  of  Pompton  Lakes. 
Bethany  Day,  senior  at  Plainfield 
High  School,  is  editor  in  chief  of 
“Nuntius.”  the  N.  J.  J.  C.  L.  paper. 
Audrey  Cooper,  Claudia  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Stubbs  and  Morton  LaFountain 
are  teacher  sponsors. 

The  Junior  Classical  League  is  an 
organization  of  Latin  students  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Classical 
League.  Any  group  of  five  or  more 
students  with  a  sponsor  may  become 
a  chapter  of  the  J.  C.  L.  The  national 
membership  fee  of  25  cents  for  card 
or  65  cents  for  J.C.L.  pin  and  card 
make  a  boy  or  girl  a  member  for  life. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  JCL. 
is  to  encourage  among  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  an  interest  in  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  civilization,  language,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  art  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

After  a  club  has  paid  national 
membership  dues,  it  is  eligible  for 
state  membership.  New  Jersey  state 
membership  is  two  dollars  per  club. 
It  is  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Elllen  Stubbs, 


State  Chairman  of  NJJCL.  Plainfield 
High  School,  Plainfield.  New  Jersey, 
on  or  before  February’  1.  Many  out¬ 
standing  secondary  schools  of  New 
Jersey  are  members.  There  are  al¬ 
most  5(X)  individual  members  in  the 
state.  Advantages  of  membership  in 
the  state  league  are  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  classics;  the  strength  which 
comes  to  teachers  and  students  work¬ 
ing  for  a  common  purpose;  widened 
horizons  from  contributing  to  and 
receiving  the  “Nuntius;”  growth  and 
maturity  experienced  by  student  of¬ 
ficers;  and  a  business  meeting  and 
social  time  at  the  annual  state  con¬ 
vention. 

Birthday  Dinner  Plaii^ 
Moving  in  Counties 
Plans  for  the  NJEA  Birthday  Din¬ 
ners — 21  of  them — to  be  held  in  every 
county  of  the  State  moved  forward  in 
December  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Centennial  Committee  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  county  organizations.  Each 
county  told  of  its  progress  with  plan¬ 
ning  its  own  dinner.  Somerset  has 
already  made  reservations  for  every 
teacher  in  the  county.  Other  counties 
are  considering  two  or  three  separate 
dinners,  for  lack  of  any  place  large 
enough  for  all  the  teachers.  The 
group  discussed  plans  for  the  radio 
hook-up  that  w'ill  join  the  dinners 
for  a  birthday  speech  from  NJEA 
headquarters,  and  pooled  ideas  for 
entertainment  behtting  a  100th  an¬ 
niversary. 


Clark- 


fewer 

^  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


175  Fifth  Avenue,  at  23rd  Street 
New  York  10.  New  York 
spring  7-494B 

BEHER  POSITIONS  FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS 


E.  L.  GREee 
K.  RIDGWAY  GREGG 


The  Clark-Brewfr  Teachers  Agency 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Other  Offices:  Chicago 
Spokane,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


Please  send  me  a  registration  form  and  information  about  your  service. 


Eatb  bD  tKc  mono'  needed  (or  cUm  •ctivi' 
ties  by  srllinf  Cerdca  Spot  Seedi.  No  in* 
veetment  required.  Send  (or  trial  order 
(ZOO  pnekeU).  cern  tS.OO  profit.  U'ntc: 

miTii  dun  ua  cmpait.  su.  m.  fumi,  n. 


Ma|or  Field 


Minor  Field 
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By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
I'rinripal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
FILMSTRIPS 

Petroleum  in  Today’s  Living:  Oil  from 
Earth  to  You.  American  Petroleiun 
Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

Two  highly  interesting  and  useful 
filmstrips  dealing  with  one  of  the 
world’s  important  products.  The 
titles  are  indicative  of  the  contents. 

A  valuable  teachers  guide  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  filmstrip. 

You  and  Labor  Law:  Seminar  Films, 
Inc.,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

A  color  filmstrip  presentation  which 
traces  the  development  of  federal 
labor  legislation  from  its  origin  down 
through  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  interesting  ex¬ 
planation  by  means  of  a  recording. 
The  whole  series  views  labor  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  apply  to  both  employ¬ 
ers  and  unions  with  the  final  decision 
left  to  the  audience  as  to  whether  a 
law  is  good.  The  set  of  three  film¬ 
strips  and  recordings  is  available  for 
*37.50. 

RE(X)RDS 

Fun  With  Speech:  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannlca  Films  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette 
Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

A  series  of  records  of  speech  ex¬ 
ercises  especially  designed  to  improve 
the  speech  habits  of  young  children. 
By  means  of  appealing  stories,  in 
which  the  children  participate,  they 
are  encouraged  to  practice  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  of  difficult  letter  sounds  and 
other  speech  difficulties.  An  excel¬ 
lent  aid  for  classes  in  speech  im¬ 
provement. 

Great  Poets  of  English  Literature:  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Biitannica  Films,  Inc., 
1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

Selections  from  Browning,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Coleridge  and  Tennyson  woven 
into  a  dramatization  of  the  authors’ 
lives.  A  series  of  five  records  designed 
to  enrich  the  program  of  classes  in 
English  literature  and  for  all  those 
interested  in  well  read  poetry. 
SAMPLE.S 

The  TextUe  Visual  Educator:  The  Tex¬ 
tile  Visual  Educator,  339  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  valuable  visual  aid  for  sewing 
and  home  economic  classes,  consist- 
i  ing  of  some  fifty  large  size  samples 
1  of  different  textiles  from  cotton  to 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TRENTON 

STACY  TtINT  HOTEt  •  TKeNTOH 


Charles  /.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Msmttr  Nstionsl  Astoeistioe  of  Toocbort’  Agonciot 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Momkof  NaSionol  Asiocunion  of  Toocbori'  Agtncits 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 
EstsUUhca  18*8 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

BEGINALD  L.  FBBNALD,  PrH>rictar  Telephone  BRyaat  *-3128 


BY  ANT  Teacher,  Bureau  1  Ti^Am 

W  ■  711-712  Withonpoon  Bids.  W.  D.  GRUBUCH 

Mombof—N.A.T.A.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEmnypsckor  }-I223 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

6I7-It  Withprapoon  Md,.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  St«. 

Ambitioua  teachers  are  now  plannine  with  ua  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

KiocslcT  1  PfSomU  Ditcnmim^t  Sonic*  |;  p’  Jr.  1  Monsgort 


TBACHEBS  HBBDEI^ 'Elsawatity  Bseonisry— CoHara.  We  have  offieially  listed,  handrsda 
of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  invastiKste  these  throoxh  usT  Our  many  years  of  experienea  in 
placins  tenehsrs.  over  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  under  prseent  mnnaxement.  cives  you  expert 
Kuidance  to  h«to  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  iramndiately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

KSTABLISHKD  1USO  BuccuPon  TO  THB  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  TSno  YEAR 
BOB  NORTH  BEVENTM  BTREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Mombor  Notionol  AsiocioOiom  of  Tooebors'  Agoados 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

200  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  elementary  and  s^ondary  positions  available  immediately  and 
September  19S3 — Eastern  States,  New  York  State  and  especially  on  Long 
Island. 

Member  N.A.T.A.  Write  for  registration  form 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  Flh’H  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phona:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

E  R.  MULFtHlD.  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  1838  EndM  ATcnac,  Clsrelnad.  Ohio 
Mombot  NoHomol  AiioeiMio*  of  Tooebors’  Agoncios  A  Sssporior  Agoncy  for  Soporior  Poopio 

Esabiished  18SS 
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Member  of 


Editorial  Committee 

Evei.yn  M.  Ciiehtkk,  Chr.  Ablngton  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Marion  Classen  (D.A.)  High  School,  South  River 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuch) 

Robert  McNamara  Prirtdpal,  School  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

TEACHERS’  COLLEGE  EXPANSION 

Dr.  Kaubinger's  first  big  job  as  Commissioner  was 
to  develop  a  building  program  for  the  State  Teachers 
colleges  allocating  the  $15,000,000  voted  over  a  year 
ago.  He  deserves  congratulations  on  getting  the  job 
done,  on  the  way  it  was  done,  and  on  getting  prompt 
legislative  approval  for  it. 

The  overall  plan  seems  good.  It  is  based  on  a  realistic, 
if  somewhat  frightening,  study  of  future  enrollments — 
over  1,000.000  by  1960 — and  teacher  needs — 2850  new 
ones  each  year  for  at  least  eight  years.  The  plan  made 
all  allowances  for  teachers  from  other  sources  and  still 
justifies  the  urgency  of  at  least  5,500  students  in  our 
colleges — instead  of  the  present  4.000 — if  we  are  to 
graduate  1350  each  year. 

The  plan  itself  is  more  than  a  parcelling  out  of  the 
money  to  the  six  colleges.  It  spells  out  the  proposed 
enrollment  increases  at  each  college,  reallocates  the 
courses  to  be  offered  at  each  in  terms  of  an  overall 
statewide  program,  and  schedules  the  additional  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  light  of  those  plans.  It  is  a  realistic  pro¬ 
gram.  made  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  to  start  with. 
It  envisions  major  improvements  at  Montclair,  where 
the  needs  are  most  acute,  and  proposes  the  shift  of  the 
Newark  college  to  a  site  to  be  selected. 

In  the  framing  of  the  plan  every  organization  that 
wished  to  be  heard  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  data 
and  recommendations.  It  is  clear  that  such  suggestions 
were  studied  and  weighed.  The  presidents  of  the  six 
colleges  worked  together  in  the  development  of  the  final 
proposals,  on  which  all  were  agreed.  The  results  of  this 
democratic  approach  were  apparent  in  the  Legislature’s 
ready  acceptance  of  the  whole  package. 

In  presenting  it  to  the  Legislature.  Commissioner 
Raubinger  made  one  significant  committment.  He  said: 
“Concurrently  with  the  construction  program,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  develop  a  vigorous  recruitment  program  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  high  schools.”  Teachers  will  be  key 
figures  in  such  a  program  of  teacher-recruitment,  as  the 
Commissioner  would  be  the  first  to  recognize. 

New  Jersey  teachers  vigorously  supported  the  bond 
issue;  they  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  money.  They  should  give  their 
hearty  support  to  the  recruitment  program  as  it  develops. 
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HOW  Sn.LY  CAN  YOU  GET? 

On  our  desk  is  the  November  14  issue  of  Reveille 
To  Wake  Up  America,  published  by  the  Englewood 
Anti-Communist  League.  We  find  it  incredible  reading. 
In  two  short  pages  it  rolls  into  one  red-bound  package 
the  P.T.A.’s  (“It  is  said  that  to  gain  admission  into  cer¬ 
tain  P.T.A.  meetings,  you  have  to  say,  ‘joe  sent  me’.”  I ; 
Englewood  'itself  (“This  community’s  reputation  as  a 
fiK-al  point  of  Communist-front  activity  is  nationally 
known.”) ;  Roy  E.  Larsen.  Time  Magazine.  Life,  the 
National  Citizen’s  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools; 
.Arthur  D,  Morse  and  McCall’s  Magazine,  Ben  Fine  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Bergen  Press,  and  the  Engle¬ 
wood  Press- Journal;  and  finally,  of  all  things,  commun¬ 
ity  centers  (“Seeing  them,  one  can’t  help  but  think  of 
the  ('ommunes  (Kolkhozes)  of  Russia.”) 

We  know  some  of  our  friends  will  take  exception  to 
this  little  effort  to  publicize  Reveille.  Sincerely,  how¬ 
ever.  we  wish  it  could  reach  a  wider  audience.  Many 
good  citizens,  hearing  charges  at  second  hand,  honestly 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  them.  Reveille  would 
reassure  them,  since  the  only  possible  comment  on  it  is. 
“How  silly  can  you  get?” 

A  BROADER  PROGRAM 

The  State  School  Aid  Bills  to  be  introduced  when  the 
Legislature  meets  will  contain  a  few  features  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission. 
Notable  among  these  are  specific  proposals  for  bringing 
the  regional  high  schools  and  vocational  education  into 
the  pattern  of  the  state  aid  formula  and  special  in¬ 
centives  to  be  offered  consolidated  and  regional  districts. 

These  are  not  changes  in  the  Commission’s  proposals, 
hut  inevitable  additions  as  the  recommendations  have 
grown  into  specific  laws. 

In  the  case  of  regional  high  schools,  the  Pascoe  Act 
merely  continued  the  pre-Pascoe  aids  to  regional  dis¬ 
tricts- — outside  the  regular  Pascoe  formula.  This  had  a 
peculiar  effect  which  students  of  the  problem  have  long 
recognized.  While  it  favored  the  regional  districts,  it 
also  penalized,  under  the  Pascoe  formula,  many  of  the 
districts  which  made  up  the  regional  groups;  since  they 
had  only  elementary  pupils,  they  almost  automatically 
fall  into  the  “minimum  aid”  pattern.  The  new  proposal, 
while  it  seems  complicated,  is  based  on  a  very  simple 
principle — the  allocation  of  aid.  between  the  local  and 
the  regional  district,  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils  being 
educated  by  each. 

Finally,  the  new  bills  will  offer  special  encouragement 
to  the  formation  of  regional  and  consolidated  school 
districts.  While  it  should  I)e  clear  that  New  Jersey  is  in 
a  better  position  than  most  states  in  this  respect,  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  Ten  percent  of  our  districts 
enroll  fewer  than  I(X)  pupils;  half  of  the  districts  fewer 
than  500.  Over  a  quarter  of  our  districts  employ  fewer 
than  10  teachers.  Our  law  has  long  offered  special  in¬ 
ducements  for  regional  districts,  but  failed  to  reward 
the  complete  consolidation  which  should  be  even  more 
desirable.  The  new  law  should  and  will  remedy  this  lack. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Foreign  study  lours  will  bo  offered  during  ffie  summor  in  Iho  Holds  of  French,  art,  musie,  and  sotial  science. 
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Temple  University  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
groduote  ond  undergroduote  courses  in  its 
Summer  Sessions  for  1953.  Regulor  University 
facilities  ore  available  to  teachers,  school  ’ 
principals  and  superintendents.  If  you  require 
courses  for  certification,  or  if  you  ore  a  candi¬ 
date  for  o  degree.  Temple  Summer  Sessions  ore 
ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Apart  from  its 
educational  advantages,  the  University — and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer 
many  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enjoy  spending  o  summer  in  Philadelphia. 
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Outstanding  Advantages  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 


Experienced,  copoble, 
friendly  service 
for  oil  your 
school  needs 


An  •xtnntiv*  background  of 
knowladgu  rugording  ichool 
"••d*  onoblos  our  staff  to  sarvo 
you  with  halpful.  tlma-soving 
•fftciancy.  Lorga  worabouta 
ttoeks  anobla  us  to  ship  oil 
ordari  promptly.  Sand  today 
for  your  fraa  copy  of  our  catalog. 


.Dosi^ied  for  your 
convenieiKe, 
our  Catalog  b  o 
"Showroom  in  Print" 

School  Saoting 
School  Tobiat 
Auditorium  Saoting 
l^®Wing  Chain 
Church  Fumitura 
Stadium  Chain 
Moochan 

Offiea,  Library  and  Ganarol 
Fumitura 

Ffling  and  Storaga  Cobinah 
Laboratory  Equipmant 
Window  Shodas 
Haotars  and  Toflats 
Primory  Motariols 
Duplicating  Equipmant 
JonHoriol  Suppliat 
Chalkboards  and  Supplias 
Maps  and  Globas 

Fdaipmant  ond  Supplias 
Offiea  and  Librory  Supplias 
School  Fopan 
Athlatie  Goods 
Art  Motariols 
Flogs 


A  convenient,  comfortable,  durable  desk.  Top 
adjusts  easily,  securely  for  height  by  loosening  of 
single  bolt;  has  10°  slope  for  reading  and  writing 
comfort.  Back  is  deep-curved,  with  self-adjusting 
lower  rail  to  fit  each  occupant.  Roomy,  sanitary 
book  cabinet.  Seat  heights:  13',  15',  17'. 


Full-upholstered,  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  practical  of  auditorium 
choirs.  The  ultimate  in  comfort, 
durability,  and  acoustical  ben¬ 
efit.  Available  with  or  without 
folding  tablet-arm. 
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